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erica's growing 
industries, commercial bak- 
ing must pass on its heritage 
to today's youth—and must 
find them equipped to ac- 
cept it. 


Their basic equipment is in- 
telligence and adaptability, 
which youth has in abund- 
ance. But it must be temper- 
ed by education, and that 
education can only be ob- 
tained at schools designed 
to train students in the sci- 
ence of baking and the me- 


chanics of management. 


In this issue you will find an 
article on the nation's baking 
schools. Each time you make 
it possible for a man to at- 
tend one of these schools 


you are assuring the future 


of your industry. 
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} sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
t6) - be year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
2 - bX dising campaign for every month of the year. 
= = ; im (y Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
‘ )) its use. 

























@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


@ FORMULAS BY THE NATION’S EXPERTS 


Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill” Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 


@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


* ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The “Promotion of the Month” is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 

















the 12 fill out and send in this coupon today. 
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MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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“PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” International Milling Company Mi polis 1, Mi 


Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays 
for my subscription to the ‘“PROMOTION OF THE MoNTH”’ in full. Please send the 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the “PROMOTION OF 
THE MonTH” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 


Bakery Name. 





Addr 








City. State. 
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M-L-O 
THE CONTROLLED FUNGAL 


ENZYME SUPPLEMENT, 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Se, Ew Taber Fora! 


me 


M-L-O TABLETS are easy to handle and convenient 
to use. They reduce freight expense, conserve valuable 
storage space, save handling labor, simplify scaling, 
reduce waste and guarantee accuracy in usage. 


You can be sure of uniformity, strength and stability 
in M-L-O TABLETS. They dissolve quickly in water 
PaRsretcam colemeactoyuoltrcaemebtieuloltieleleme) mart askcomorrAgite. 
in your doughs. 


Mail coupon for free sample. 


RELAXED, EXTENSIBLE DOUGHS THE CeseeyoliteP CO. 


REDUCED MIXING TIME 742 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
FASTER PAN PROOFING G 
entlemen: 


IMPROVED SYMMETRY Please send me a sample of M-L-O TABLETS and 
ADDED SOFTNESS directions for use. 


UNIFORM QUALITY company. 


OF ee eee 





location 


ordered by 
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Famous 
for Flours Milled 
from 


Soft White Wheat 


F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON « HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 

















108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
_ THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 


BU . 
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‘STANDARD MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 1009 CENTRAL STREET ¢ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


285 Madison 2290 Board of Trade 
Willers o 


ARISTOS, 
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HECKER’S 
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TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 


Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . . . 11 Million Bushels 
Country Elevators and Sub Terminals . .. 3 Million Bushels 





Total Storage 14 Million Bushels 
Capital and Surplus 64 Million Dollars 


Off: cers Di rectors 


RALPH FRIEDMAN PAUL UHLMANN PAUL UHLMANN ARTHUR MAG R. HUGH UHLMANN 
Chairman of the Board President Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 


R. HUGH UHLMANN RALPH FRIEDMAN KAY KIMBELL PAUL M. GERMAN 
Vice-President New York City Fort Worth, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. 


PAUL M. GERMAN DANIEL R. SMITH GAIL GOLLIDAY R. 1. THROCKMORTON H. M. STEIN 
Vice-Pres., Comptroller Secretary-Treasurer New York City Manhattan, Kansas New York City 
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Again! 
New Bemis Print Bags 


to boost your sales!... 
Tablecloth-and-Napkin Prints! 





Consumers will gobble up these novelty cotton bags... 
as they’ve been doing with Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags 
and Kitchen Prints. 


Two 100-lb. bags make a big, gay tablecloth. And one bag in the 
companion napkin pattern (same design but smaller) makes a full 
set of napkins. At the store, this outfit would cost the housewife 
several times as much... she’ll instantly recognize the bargain 
you’re giving her. These prints are also fine for curtains, 

dressing table skirts, etc. 


Bemis TABLECLOTH-and-NAPKIN PRINTS come in four 
bright, handsome colors. You’ll find them all popular. Ask 
your Bemis Man for details. 


















































General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 





Jon Quality 


Quality is that indefinable something that makes a product a little 
ws better . .. makes the customer more satisfied. But it is also the mark 
of a devotion to an ideal of placing the customer’s welfare first. 
That’s what we mean when we say KELLY’S FAMOUS is top 


quality. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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dhe Flour of theNation” 

















Nor many milling companies are as 
well situated and well equipped as AMERICAN 
FLOURS to make the most of the new crop harvest 
movement, when quality selection is easiest and least 
costly. With five million bushels of elevator space, 
AMERICAN FLOURS are backed with storage room 


enough for a full year’s milling needs. It pays to BUY 
AMERICAN. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
) erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity e Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Hicx - SCORING loaves are a “must” for 
a baker who wants to hold and improve his 
market position. By choosing I-H flours you 
are certain to get the right start to this busi- 
ness goal. For I-H top quality is as steady 
BREAD—Y our Best and and uniform as any baker could wish. Get I-H 

Caeapent Sses quality working for you in your drive for 
bigger sales! 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243 L.D.27 
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Man, heres 
9 HOUR! 


...@ flour that's close 







to miraculous in 
dependability, uniformity 


and baking results! 





...@ flour that 


always produces 
the “dream loaf” 





that everybody in ! 
this business 


tries to bake! 
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a Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











There used to be a time when the baking in- 
dustry settled down a little during the summer 
quarter, took life easy, fished some, golfed some, 
and was content to settle for the seasonal de- 
cline on the books by consol- 
ing itself with the thought 
that “bakery sales always fall 
off in the summer.” 

Well, life for the business- 
man has speeded up under the 
paradox that it takes more 
work to make more money re- 
gardless of the buying power 
of that little green rectangle. 
The silk shirt and long lunch 
seem to be giving way to 
dacron shirts and ulcers. So 
the baking industry is work- 
ing harder—part of it to make more money, part 
of it to make as much. 

The industry’s summertime promotions are de- 
signed to do many things for baking. Most of the 
reasons settle in the billfold, but there are the 
nebulous reasons too—to help the industry by 
cooperative effort, to retain a share of a market, 
to beat the traditional summer slump. 

These, then, are the reasons for complete co- 
operation in National Picnic Month and National 
Sandwich Month. 

The method is just as simple. Forget about 
the ancient axiom that “bakery sales always fall 
off in the summer” and see just how wrong you 
have been by making sure that every car headed 
toward the picnic grounds is well stocked with 
bakery foods. 

You have two of the industry’s greatest pro- 
motions to help you. They, in turn, need your help. 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


s-. * * 


The major portion of this issue is devoted to the 
second listing of baking schools throughout the United 
States—not just the major ones so well described in 
the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry Handbook 
on Baking Schools, but the vocational schools within 
the community which can give the younger craftsman 
a good start toward a vocation in baking. 

* ¢ « 


Incidentally, the Connecticut Bakers Assn. re- 
cently used the title of one of our departments 
(“Worth Looking Into”) for an excellent little 
brochure publicizing the baking industry. We hope 
that many teenagers in the state get an oppor- 
tunity to read it and see it in their school libraries. 
If you want to help the association in that task, 
write P.O. Box 352, West Haven 16, Conn., for 
details. 

_- « s 
Character is what you are when no one is 


looking. 
* * * 


The Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. reached the height 
of novelty with the convention program for its 28th an- 
nual meeting last month. Featuring the “One Million 
Ideas” of the shindig, the program itself contained sever- 
al ideas of merit that must have attracted attention and 
attendance. The whole booklet was in the form of a 
checkbook, drawn on the “Best National Bank of 
Information” ; each portion of the packed program had 


its own check. 
* *¢ ¢ 


Stolen-but-worth-it department: Ve get so soon 
oldt und yet so late schmart. 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 
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Editorials... 


On the few pages immediately following you 
will find an extensive tabulation and description 
of the educational institutions catering to the na- 
tion’s baking industry. 

Here, in one compilation, The American Baker 
again publishes its report on those schools dedi- 
cated to training youth for 
a place in the baking indus- 
try—those young men and 
women who will carry on 
the traditions of the crafi 
while at the same time they 
are applying the profit- 
building principles of mod- 
ern business practices. 

Education for these 
youngsters in the many fac- 
ets of production, sales and 
management will enable the 
baking industry to ride on 
their shoulders to a greater importance in the 
American economy. 

These training schools are educating the in- 
dustry’s youth to be ready to take over the reins 
—the industry’s recognizance of the value of high- 
er education in the science of baking must not be 
less than the effort these institutions are putting 
forth. 

Recognize the progression of baking from a 
craft to an industry—and realize that more than 
a benchman’s knowledge is needed to exist today 
and in the future. Look over this school directory, 
find one in your area, and make it possible for 
your youngster or your employees to attend. As 
part of your community relations program, per- 
haps you would like copies of this article to dis- 
tribute to every class of graduating seniors in 
your area. 

Pave the way for a greater industry tomorrow 
by helping educate the industry’s youth today. 





There’s been a rash of ergot again, or perhaps 
we should say a new ergotty allergy. Dr. Julius 
Kaunitz of New York has warned the world, 
through the American Medical Assn., that rye and 
pumpernickel bread “may harbor a hazard if eaten 
regularly,” on account of occasional ergot, which 
in rare instances scattered over the history of man 
(last recorded one in 1927, in Manchester, Eng- 
land) has resulted in mild cases of poisoning. Dr. 
Kaunitz professes to be a lover of pumpernickel, 
and is pained by what he says about ergot. What 
he says will pain a lot of other people—quite 
needlessly. His apprehensions belong in the 
canine hysteria class. 


Mr. Crumb... 





























“We must be improving, boss! That lady said our 
crumb cake is getting crumbier every time.” 





JULY 
IS 
PICNIC 
MONTH 


AUGUST 


IS 


SANDWICH 


MONTH 

















American Institute of Baking 


The American Institute of Baking was founded in 1919 by the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. In addition to a regular 20-week course in baking science 
and technology, offered twice a year, the institute offers several short 
courses to meet needs of specific interest groups. Since the school is sup- 
ported by the ABA, its facilities are available for any educational pro- 
gram needed by the industry. 


There have been more than 2,300 graduates of the general baking 
course and 1,000 servicemen who were trained at the institute during 
World War II. In addition, about 700 production and allied personnel 
have completed short courses. There are 45 students enrolled in the regu- 
lar course. Student capacity is 48. 


COURSES—tThe curriculum for baking science and technology in- 
cludes baking science, science laboratory, mathematics, experimental bak- 
ing, experimental baking laboratory, bread and roll production, cake and 
variety products, sanitation and safety, personnel problems and library 
work. 


During the first 10 weeks of the 20-week course, the student is taught 
elements of chemistry and physics and how those sciences are related to 
pakery ingredients and bakeshop practices. Emphasis during this period is 
placed on subjects related to baking, such as arithmetic and bakeshop 
calculations. Students produce cake and bread in the experimental bakery 
and score their products. During the second 10 weeks the student applies 
his theories to actual commercial production. 


Short courses and special courses include sanitation, four days, 
planned for sanitarians and others responsible for sanitation programs; 
bakery equipment maintenance, one week, designed to assist bakery main- 
tenance engineers in securing maximum efficiency from their equipment; 
baking for flour salesmen, 11 days; baking for allied personnel, 11 days, 
and cake course, 11 days. 


TUITION AND EXPENSES—Tuition for the 20-week course is $450. 
There are no other expenses. There are no living facilities at the insti- 
tute, and board and room elsewhere ranges in cost from $20 to $35 a 
week. There is no part-time work at school, and because of the heavy 
school program outside work is discouraged. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—Seven scholarships a year are available to assist 
students through the regular course. Created to encourage and assist well 
qualified men to study and to enter the baking industry, the scholarships 
pay their recipients $750, which covers tuition and $300 toward living 
expenses. 


PLACEMENT—tThe school maintains a national placement service. 
The majority of students return to employers from whom they are on 
leave of absence. The industry’s demand for institute graduates for several 
years has exceeded their availability. 


TEACHING STAFF—Robert W. English, director of education; Wil- 
liam Walmsley, principal emeritus; Welker Bechtel, research chemist; 
William B. Bradley, scientific director; Anthony Castellani, research bac- 
teriologist; Charles R. Collins, instructor in maintenance and equipment; 
Joseph W. Dix, instructor in cakes, mathematics; Frank Hepburn, re- 
search chemist; Louis A. King, Jr., director of sanitation; Philip T. Mc- 
Donald, supervising sanitarian; Donald F. Meisner, director of labora- 
tories; Byon O. Norton, shop instructor in bread and rolls, and Charles 
Ulie, instructor in chemistry and physics. Their commercial experience 
ranges up to 40 years. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM—Registrar, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Training Tomorrows Bakers 


The Nation's Baking Schools 
Are Fitting Youth for a Bright 
Future in the Baking Industry 


Dunwoody Baking School 


The William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 818 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis, is a non-profit endowed school established in 1914 through 
Mr. Dunwoody’s will to give instruction in the industrial and mechanical 
arts. The baking department is made up of two basic divisions—bread and 
rolls and cakes and pastries. The course is designed to provide training 
and instruction for operations in large commercial bakeries as well as 
in small shops. 


According to the school, a minimum of six months baking experience 
or employment in a bakery is desirable as background for the training. 
Graduates secure positions as bakers’ helpers, bench men, mixers, fore- 
men, superintendents or managers. Others become salesmen or baking 
demonstrators for allied firms. The baking department has a capacity of 
90 students, and currently 57 are enrolled. Only the evening school classes 
are co-educational. 


COURSES—Both the bread and rolls course and the cakes and pas- 
tries course are 16 weeks in length, with a new term starting every four 
weeks except for summer vacation. They are general courses for both 
wholesale and retail bakeries. 


The shop work for bread and rolls includes machine and hand manipu- 
lation. The first month’s work includes dough room and shop practice; 
the second month this work is continued and expanded; the third month 
is devoted to experimental baking, using various flours, ingredients and 
formulae; the fourth month includes experiments with flours and in- 
gredients in a commercial size batch. The course also includes work in 
bake shop management, systematizing and management of dough rooms, 
storage rooms, blending, shop, packing and shipping rooms, cost finding 
and laws affecting bread and weight. 


Practical work occupies the greater part of the time in cakes and 
pastries. The student is taught how to mix and bake the larger variety 
of sweet goods. Standard equipment is used, but hand work is taught 
as well. 


Special evening courses include experimental bread, 25 5-hour les- 
sons; experimental cakes and pastries, 24 4-hour lessons; bread and rolls, 
25 5-hour lessons; cakes and pastries, 25 3-hour lessons; cake decorating, 
25 3-hour lessons; and butter cream icing, 12 3-hour lessons. These special 
courses start about Oct. 1. 


TUITION AND EXPENSES—Tuition for Minnesota students is $20 
a month and for non-residents $48 a month, plus a $15 registration fee. 
Rooms, outside the school, cost from $5 to $10 a week, and meals at Dun- 
woody cafeteria cost from $6 to $9 a week. Part time work is available 
at the school and in the community. Scholarships that cover fees for both 
general baking courses are available. The school maintains a housing 
bureau and a student employment bureau. 


PLACEMENT—tThe school’s placement service, which operates na- 
tionally, has placed 100% of the graduates for the last four years. 


TEACHING STAFF—J. R. Kingman, Jr., director of the institute; 
J. A. Butler, assistant director; W. F. Sahlin, assistant director; A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the baking school; R. Harder, E. T. Harding and 
L. C. Wernecke, baking school instructors. The personnel of the baking 
school has commercial experience ranging from five to 39 years. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM—William Hood Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, 818 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Oklahoma A & M 


The bakery department, School of Technical Training, Oklahoma 
A & M College, was established in 1946. The School of Technical Training 
is located in Okmulgee. 


Three fourths of the training hours of all baking students is devoted 
to experimental bread and cake baking, actual production of breads, cakes, 
pies and pastries and cake decorating. The experimental shop is equipped 
with scales, small mixers, refrigerators, small revolving tray ovens, 
volumeters, fermentation cabinets, a one-man moulder and a hand- 
operated slicing and wrapping machine. The school’s plant also includes 
a well-equipped bread shop and cake shop. 


The baking associations of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
sponsor the school. Each gave financial help when the school was estab- 
lished. Their interest in the school now is focused through a joint advisory 
board consisting of 18 representative bakers. The school has a capacity 
for 40 students. There are 26 registered. The school is co-educational. 


COURSES—tThe complete course covers bread and cake production 
and cake decorating. It lasts three semesters or 48 weeks. Related subjects 
taught are bread theory, mathematics, English, chemistry, cake theory, 
cake decorating, human relations and business practices. New classes are 
started the first of January, May and September. 


Special courses for employed bakers include bread and rolls produc- 
tion, 16 weeks; cake and pastries production, 16 weeks, and cake decorat- 
ing, 16 weeks. All are 10 hours a week. 


TUITION AND EXPENSES—tThe tuition charge is $435 for Okla- 
homa residents and $651 for non-residents. The approximate costs in 
college dormitories are $10 to $14 a month for rooms, $26 to $35 a month 
for apartments and $1.75 a day for cafeteria meals. There is part time 
work available at the school and in the community. The student loan 
scholarship fund provides loans to deserving students who need help while 
in school. The loans are to be repaid within three years after graduating. 
The schoo] maintains a housing bureau and a student employment bureau. 


PLACEMENT—tThe school places its graduates nationally, and the 
record during the last two years has been 100%. Some baking concerns 
interview students prior to graduation. 


TEACHING STAFF—O. S. Willham, president, Oklahoma A & M; 
L. K. Covelle, director; G. W. Clack, registrar of instruction; R. L. Dyke, 
business manager; Paul England, physical education; Dorothy Richter, 
publicity; Jno. C. Summers, manager of bakery department; E. C. Alex- 
ander, veterans’ coordinator; Helen D. Griggs, business practices; Doro- 
thy D. Harris, human relations; Byron L. Mead, baking instructor; Alice 
M. Rhodes, mathematics; D. A. Rowland, ceramic art; Mrs. Z. T. Fer- 
guson, English. Mr. Summers has had 26 years of commercial and educa- 
tional experience, and Mr. Mead has had 20 years of commercial ex- 
perience. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM—Jno. C. Summers, manager, 
baking department, Oklahoma A & M College, Okmulgee, Okla. 


Florida State University 


The only university in the U. S. at present offering a complete four 
year course in baking science and technology leading to a bachelor of 
science degree is Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


The department of baking science and management was set up two 
years ago through the efforts of the Southern Bakers Assn., who prevailed 
on the expanding Florida university to include such a course in commercial 
baking in its school of business. The department of baking science and 
management offers a 4-year curriculum of basic instruction designed to 
prepare the student for a career in the baking industry. Feeling that every 
branch of the baking industry needs thoroughly prepared, soundly trained 
technicians and administrators, the curricula have been arranged so that 
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the student may elect to follow one or more of several courses. Each 
course of study is based upon a broad background of general education 
during the first two years, but specializing during the junior and senior 
years in preparation for the duties and responsibilities of such positions as: 
1. Bakery Production Superintendent, 2. Bakery Sales Management, 3. 
Baking Science and Technology, and 4. General Bakery Management. All 
courses lead to graduation with the Bachelor of Science Degree. 


A wide range of subjects is provided for election in the junior and 
senior years in support of directional courses in general business and ad- 
ministrative practice, or in scientific and technological procedure. Students 
will be encouraged to find summer employment, in regular industrial plants 
that are designated for training, to further their experience in practical 
application for the principles of baking science and management. 


Requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Baking Science 
are the same as for all graduates in the School of Business. 


The student must enroll as a college student, with the full necessary 
high school credits for such action. There are 45 enrolled at present, with 
the capacity steadily increasing. Approximately 100 are expected when 
the first class graduates next year. 


COURSES—Introduction to the baking industry; principles of bread 
baking; principles of cake baking; bread production—practical shop 
operations, also a course in cake and a sweet baked foods production; 
principles of bakery engineering; bakery testing and control methods; 
distribution and marketing of bakery products, as well as directed indi- 
vidual study in baking science and management. Courses are constantly 
being added; it is expected that a student will be able to select a major 
in production, management or sales as the expansion of the school 
continues. 


TUITION AND EXPENSES—tThe year is divided into two semesters. 
Registration fee for Florida residents is $150 a year, with an additional 
charge for out-of-state registrants of $500 a year. Room and meals at 
university facilities approximates $500, with the school assisting in locat- 
ing residences. Part time work is available in many cases. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—tThe Florida State department of baking science 
and management receives considerable scholarship aid from the Southern 
Bakers Assn., and many students attend with little or no private funds 
at their disposal. 


PLACEMENT—tThe first class will not receive its degrees for two 
years. Summer employment is made available to all baking students 
where practical experience can be obtained. It is expected that many 
positions of responsibility in baking plants will be available to graduated 
students. 


TEACHING STAFF—Dr. L. A. Rumsey, as professor of baking 
science and management, heads the department and administrates the 
program. Dr. E. G. Bayfield is associate professor; Charles D. Stone, 
teaching assistant. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM— Dr. L. A. Rumsey, baking 
science and management, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Arlington State College 


Arlington (Texas) State College is a junior college, one of four schools 
in the Texas A & M system. The baking school was founded in 1948, and 
the Texas Bakers Assn. has been helping promotion of the school. 


Active in founding the baking curriculum were Roy W. Burdett, head 
of industrial training at the college, and a Texas Bakers Assn. advisory 
committee, Charles Moreland, Roy Braden, Jake Golman, E. P. Mead, 
H. L. Kleinschmidt, W. B. Finney, G. E. Finley, D. W. Johnson and E. M. 
Deck. The school, which is co-educational, offers a two-year general 
course in industrial baking. 


The school baking plant could produce enough bakery products to 
satisfy the needs of a city of 10,000 population. All young men under 21 





years of age, physically fit and unmarried, must take military training. 
There are 16 students enrolled in the baking course. Student capacity is 36. 


COURSES—(First year) industrial relations, applied mathematics, 
elementary bread baking, electricity, physics, applied drafting, military 
science, physical education, freshman orientation, industrial relations, 
bake shop mathematics, bake shop (machine methods of bread production, 
fundamentals of mixing and baking of sweet goods), chemistry and ma- 
chine shop. 





(Second year), U. S. government, accounting, advanced bake shop, 
general bake shop (overhaul and repair of equipment), bacteriology, sales- 
manship, military science, military education, business organization and 
management, advanced bakeshop (production methods), wheat and mill- 
ing, refrigeration, sanitation and nutrition and retail merchandising. 

Students can enter in September and February. 


TUITION AND EXPENSE—Tuition for in-state students for nine 
months is $50. Cost for out-of-state students is $150. Board and room costs 
about $52 a month. The college estimates the nine month costs, books ex- 
cepted, at about $550, out of state $650. Books for the 2 years approxi- 
mately $50; an optional student activity fee is $20. There is part time 
work in Fort Worth, 13 miles away, and Dallas, 18 miles. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—Individual members of the Texas Bakers Assn. 
offer a $250 scholarship. At present, this will pay the cost of college fees 
and books for the two years. Present scholarships are offered by the 
Charles Dennery Co., New Orleans; American Products Co., Dallas; Mrs. 
Tucker's Foods, Inc., Sherman; Oak Cliff Baking Co., Dallas; Mrs. Baird’s 
Bread Co., Fort Worth; Mead’s Bakery, Abilene; Ben C. Williams Bakery 
Service, Houston; Schott’s Bakery, Houston; Dixie Wax Paper Co., 
Dallas; Baldridge Bakery, Lubbock; Richter’s Bakery, San Antonio, and 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, Dallas. 


TEACHING STAFF—Paschal Scottino, a graduate of Siebel Insti- 
tute, Chicago, and with 15 years of baking experience, handles the baking 
courses. Other subjects are taught by members of the engineering and 
general college staff. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM—B. C. Barnes, registrar, or Roy 
W. Burdett, head of industrial training, Arlington State College, Arling- 
ton, Texas. 


Boston Trade High School 


Organized in September, 1945, the baking school at Boston Trade 
High School has grown from one shop and 18 students to two shops and 
80 students. The school part of the Boston, Mass., school dept., was or- 
ganized with cooperation of the Massachusetts State Department of Edu- 
cation and the Master Bakers of Greater Boston. The school has facilities 
for 100 baking students, and all of the graduates are employed in the 
industry or are in military service. 


COURSES—tThe school offers a three- or a four-year course for boys 
of high school age. It also gives special intensive courses to veterans and 
adults. The general curriculum includes use and care of equipment, bread 
baking, pies, muffins, cake, cookies, doughnuts, shop processes, decoration, 
general science, related science, mathematics, drawing, English and social 
studies. 


TUITION AND EXPENSES—tThere is no tuition for Massachusetts 
residents. Part time work is available in nearby shops. 


PLACEMENT —The school’s placement service has found jobs for all 
graduates since the baking school was established. 


TEACHING STAFF—James B. Dolan, master in charge; Arthur 
T. Fleming and Henry J. Cotty, baking; Ernest J. Ryan, science; Francis 
C. Ramisch, English, and Thomas P. Burns. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM—Dr. James B. Dolan, master in 
charge, 690 Washington St., Dorchester 24, Mass. 
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City College of San Francisco 


The retail baking training program of the City College of San Fran- 
cisco was started in 1946. It is supported by the San Francisco Retail 
Bakers Assn. and the San Francisco bakers union No. 24. There are 15 
students registered, and the capacity is 15. The school is co-educational. 


COURSES—tThe course is set up for two college semesters of 16 
weeks each. Classes run 35 hours a week, and the course covers all phases 
of retail baking, including basic formulae, mixing procedures, use and 
care of equipment, practical experience, materials, techniques of mixing, 
baking and decorating, and cost control. Students also are required to 
attend classes in related subjects, English, mathematics and science, and 
they may enroll in any of the accounting, purchasing or other courses 
offered in the regular hotel and restaurant program. The term runs from 
September to June, with a 4-day break in February separating the 
semesters. 


TUITION AND EXPENSES—tThere is no tuition charge. Cost of 
hand tools and textbooks runs from $12 to $20. Board and room in the 
area costs about $100 a month. Part time work is available at the school. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—Four of $125 a year, three of $100, and two of 
hotel room for semester available to students taking entire 2-year hotel 
and restaurant program. 


PLACEMENT —The school’s placement service operates nationally, 
and it has placed all graduates since 1948. 


TEACHING STAFF—George Muller, with 15 years of commercial 
experience, is in charge of the baking school instruction. 


MORE INFORMATION FROM—Hotel and Restaurant Dept., City 
College of San Francisco, Ocean and Phelan Avenues, Balboa Park, San 
Francisco 12, Cal. 


Culinary School of New York 


The Culinary School of New York, 135 E. 58th St., was founded in 
1935 by Marcel V. Picard, who now is director and instructor. He has had 
commercial experience in this country and in France and has been teach- 
ing since 1935. 


COURSES—Pastry-cake baking and petits-fours, 102 hours; artistic 
cake decorating, 18 three hour lessons; fancy tragacanth gum, 10 lessons; 
pulled and spun sugar, 10 lessons and candy making, 60 hours. 


MORE INFORMATION FROM—The Culinary School of New York, 
135 E. 58th St., New York City. —- 


Dobbins Voeational 


Dobbins Vocational Technical School, 22nd and Lehigh Ave., Phila- 
deiphia, is part of the Philadelphia Public School System, and it draws 
support from the Bakers Association of Pennsylvania and the Master 
Bakers Assn., Production Men’s Club and Bakers Club, of Philadelphia. 
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The baking school was founded in 1946. Student capacity is 56 and there 
now are 56 registered. The school is co-educational. 


COURSES — Bread and rolls, cakes and pastries, pies, cookies, 
decorating and baking technology. Courses run 40 weeks a year for three 
years; and terms begin in September and February. A special course in 
cake decorating runs 100 hours a year for two years, and refresher courses 
for the industry are scheduled as needed. 


—ave lUwe 


TUITION AND SCHOOL EXPENSES—tThere is no tuition charge, 
except for veterans under the GI bill. White uniforms constitute the 


‘ only other school expense. Part time work is available in the last year. 
PLACEMENT —The school placement service operates locally, and it 
. piaced 100% of graduates each year since 1948. 

FURTHER INFORMATION FROM—L. J. Lipp, coordinator, Dob- 
f bins Vocational Technical School, 22nd and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 
a 32, Pa. 
3 
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Duluth Voeational 


The baking course of the Duluth (Minn.) Area Vocational Technical 
School was established in 1948, It deals with fundamentals in the retail 
field, such as making of bread, rolls, cakes, pies, pastries and cake 
decorating. The training is designed to prepare a student for employment 
1 as an apprentice. The school, co-educational, is under the Duluth Board of 
Education. Student capacity is 17, and currently there are 17 enrolled. 


y ' COURSES—tThe retail baking course, including cake decorating, lasts 
n - two years. Related subjects include baking technology, methods, formula 
balances, costs, mathematics and related science. The school term is from 
September to June. 

Special courses include cake decorating, 20 nights, and pastry, 10 
nights. 


d TUITION AND EXPENSES—tTuition is $10 a week, with 38 weeks 
a in the school year. Part time work is available in local shops. 


TEACHING STAFF—Ralph E. O’Donnell, who has had 30 years of 
commercial experience, handles the instruction. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM—Duluth Area Vocational Tech- 
nical School, 1608 London Road, Duluth, Minn. 


E. C. Goodwin Teehnieal School 


'S The E. C. Goodwin Technical School, New Britain, Conn., is a state 
r school operated under the direction of the Connecticut State Department 
5 of Education. The baking department was opened in September, 1947 in 
response to a request by the Connecticut Bakers Assn. Baking student 
capacity is 25. and currently there are 15 registered. 
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COURSES—tThe retail baking course is three years. Students should 
be at least ninth grade graduates to enroll. The school year runs from 
September to June. In addition to the special baking instruction, students 
receive general and related courses, including a short business course. 


TUITION AND EXPENSE—tThere is no tuition charge for Con- 
necticut residents. Many students find part time work. 


PLACEMENT—tThe school has a personnel director who aids in 
placement. Most graduates are placed in the local area. 


TEACHING STAFF—Herbert H. Wilber is director of the school. 
Richard Fink, with 10 years of commercial experience, is the baking 
trade instructor. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM—Robin Vredenburgh, person- 
nel director, E. C. Goodwin Technical School, New Britain, Conn. 


Edison Teehnieal 


Edison Technical School, Broadway and East Pine St., Seattle, is part 
of the Seattle Public School system. The bakery division was founded in 
1943, with the cooperation of the bakery employers, the bakers union 
Local 9 and the school. Student capacity of the baking department is 40 
and currently there are 18 enrolled. Most students are high school 
graduates. 


COURSES—tThe commercial baking course lasts two years. This in- 
cludes all day trade baking classes, including the nine months pastry 
making course. The school operates continuously from September to 
August, with a vacation period in August. 


Special courses include commercial bread and rolls, pastry making, 
cake decorating and advanced decorating, all 12 weeks in length. Special 
courses are taught for groups of 15 or 20 when there is a demand. 


The school also has a business education department where all office 
courses are taught. 


TUITION AND EXPENSES—There is no tuition. The cost for tools, 
text and work clothing is about $30. Part time work is available after 
several months of training. Students work in local wholesale and retail 
bakeries on call as jobbers and earn an average of $15 a shift. Board and 
room costs about $100 in the area. The school assists in housing after 
arrival of the student. 


PLACEMENT—tThe school’s placement service covers the Pacific 
Northwest states. All of the graduates have been placed during the last 
five years. Most graduates are employed as journeymen. 


TEACHING STAFF—Paul F. Muellet, department head, Raymond 
Airhart and Jacob Lang, all full time, and Carl Ulrich and Don Duncan, 
part time. Their commercial experience ranges up to 45 years. 


MORE INFORMATION FROM—Paul F. Muellet, food department 
head, Edison Technical School, Broadway & E. Pine St., Seattle 22, Wash. 


Emerson Voeational 


Emerson Vocational High School is operated by the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of Buffalo, N. Y. The baking course, established in 1927, 
is designed for boys who have graduated from the eighth grade. Currently 
there are 45 students enrolled in the course. 


COURSES—tThe general baking course lasts four years, and includes 
a laboratory course in baking technology, shop accounting and social 
subjects. A 20-week short course is held in evening school during the 
winter months. 


TUITION AND EXPENSE—There is no tuition for local students. 











TEACHING STAFF—David Warnhoff, principal; Juhn F. Collins, 
assistant principal. 


PLACEMENT — The school’s placement service, which operates 
locally, has placed all graduates during the last four years. 


MORE INFORMATION FROM—Buffalo Board of Education, City 
Hall, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Food Trades Voeational 


The baking school of Food Trades Vocational High School, 208 W. 
13th St., New York, was established in 1938 by the New York Board of 
Education and with cooperation of retail] bakers of New York City. Food 
Trades is a vocational high school of the New York City system. Currently 
there are 320 baking students. Capacity is 380. 


COURSES—General course lasts three years, with term running from 
September to June. In addition, there are adult courses in decorating, 
cakes and bread, scheduled two evenings a week. Regular students spend 
50% of their time in the bake shop, and the other 50% studying English, 
typing, mathematics, science and social studies. 


TUITION AND EXPENSES—No tuition. Students have a uniform 
charge. 


PLACEMENT —The school’s placement bureau, which operates 
locally, placed 80% of the graduates in 1951 and 85% in 1950. 


TEACHING STAFF—Jules J. Casalbore, William Sultan, William 
Bodenstein, Joseph Seiderer, Burton Abramowitz, Ned Peyton and Julius 
Mamlock, all members of the baking faculty. They have had from 10 to 22 
years of experience in the baking business. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM—Jacob Simonson, principal, 
Food Trades Vocational High School, 208 W. 13th St., New York City. 


J. C. Laney. California 


J. C. Laney Trade & Technical Institute is a unit of the Oakland 
(Cal.) Public Schools which offers instruction in 38 different trades. Full 
time training in the baking department was started in 1950. 


The course was established at the joint request of the East Bay Retail 
Bakers Assn. and the bakers union, Local 119. Representatives from these 
groups serve on the joint baking apprentice advisory committee and the 
trade advisory committee for baking training. Godfried Laine is com- 
mittee chairman, and Everett Beasley, Local 119 representative, is secre- 
tary. All classes have been approved for veterans under the Korean 
veterans training bill. Student capacity is 15. 


COURSES—tThe baking course comprises 1,800 hours. The school 
term runs from September to July, but students may be admitted during 
the year if there are openings. Small classes (held to 15) expedite progress 
for superior students. 


The related instruction course for apprentice baking lasts 576 hours 
(144 hours a year for four years). Instruction supplements on-job training 
of employed apprentices. The cake decorating course (trade extension) is 
conducted three hours twice each week and lasts for 300 hours. 


TUITION AND EXPENSES—tTuition charge is $2 a semester. Care- 
ful budgeting will permit a student to get by on $75 a month for living 
expenses. Some part time work is available. 


PLACEMENT—Graduates are placed through cooperation of the 
advisory committee working with the instructor. 


TEACHING STAFF—Albert Martin, day pre-apprentice and evening 


apprentice classes, and F. Martin, cake decorating instructor. 
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FURTHER INFORMATION FROM—Paul D. Thomas, principal, or 
Thomas W. Cole, vice principal, Laney Trade & Technical Institute, 240 
E. 10th St., Oakland 6, Cal. 


Lindsey Hopkins, Florida 


Lindsey Hopkins Vocational School, 1410 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, is a 
vocational department of the Dade County (Fla.) Public School System. 
The school includes a commercial baking course for hotel and restaurant 
operation as the second half of a 3-year course in commercial cooking and 
baking. There is a $2 registration fee. At present, the school is being 
reorganized. Further information may be obtained from the registrar, 
Lindsey Hopkins Vocational School, 1410 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 


Los Angeles Trade-Technieal 


The commercial baking class of the Los Angeles Trade-Technical 
Junior College was organized in 1931, by the late Benjamin E. Butler. 
Frank J. Lobeda, assistant supervisor, has now taken over. Mr. Lobeda 
formerly owned two retail bakeries, and also worked as superintendent in 
wholesale plants. He is a graduate of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, Parish Cake decorating school of Los Angeles, and also a grad- 
uate of the Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College (Frank Wiggins 
Trade School) commercial baking department. He received his teaching 
certificate from the University of California at Los Angeles. 


The Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College, formerly known as 
Frank Wiggins Trade School, is well known. In the past 27 years, 147,000 
persons have been trained in 55 trades of this school. Commercial baking 
is one of these trades. 


COURSES—The commercial baking course includes retail and whole- 
sale phases of baking, both practical and technical. The course is set up 
with a minimum instruction period of 10 months and a maximum of two 
years. A certificate of graduation is given to students who complete the 
10 months course, and an Associate in Arts degree in commercial baking 
to those who take a two year course in baking plus four academic sub- 
jects: English, political science, hygiene and U. S. history. 


TUITION AND EXPENSES—tThe baking industry has contributed to 
a scholarship fund authorized by the school baking advisory committee. 
The committee is composed of leading men in the industry. The contribu- 
tion of the industry makes it possible for qualified young men to receive 
$250 per school year at the rate of $25 per month. A number of men take 
advantage of the scholarships offered in commercial baking at Trade- 
Technical, which is a free public school and is approved for veterans. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM—Frank J. Lobeda, instructor, 
Commercial Baking, Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College, 1646 
So. Olive St., Los Angeles 15, Cal. 


Milwaukee Voeational 


Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools, 1015 N. 6th St., added a 
baking course to its industrial department in 1947 to meet the needs of 
World War II veterans. Currently there are 10 students taking practical 
work one day a week. Student capacity is 20. 
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COURSES—Required unit courses are buns, rolls and bread, sweet 
rolls and coffeecakes, refrigerated doughs, cakes and icings, pies and 
pastries, cookies and tarts, fundamental cake decorating, special cakes, 
yeast goods, cake making, bakery management, selection and training of 
bakers, experimental baking of yeast goods, experimental cake making, 
mathematics for bakers, bacteriology for bakers, safety and hygiene, 
nutrition, and hotel pastry baking. The sequence of studies is based on 
2,160 hours of school instruction, six hours a day, five days a week for 
72 weeks. 


TUITION AND EXPENSES—For Milwaukee students there is a 
registration fee of $1.50. In addition, non-residents pay $1.50 a day, pay- 
able one quarter in advance. Fee for texts, materials and supplies is 
about $45. 


TEACHING STAFF—Robert Deiley conducts the baking classes. 


MORE INFORMATION FROM—Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools, 1015 N. 6th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


National Baking School 


The National Baking School, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, is a divi- 
sion of Markus-Campbell Co. The school, started in 1936, offers a 60-lesson 
home study course in modern baking practice and management. The course 
has been arranged to cover a period of 15 months, but there is no set time 
schedule. Approximately 600 students currently are registered. 


TEACHING STAFF—J. K. Rich, instructor; George H. Good, Jr., 
administrator and supervisor; A. E. Hansen, administrator and super- 
visor; Joseph E. Markus, administrative head, and Reuben P. Markus. 


TUITION AND EXPENSES—Cost of the course is $78. 


PLACEMENT—The school maintains an employment guidance serv- 
ice for advanced students and graduates. 


MORE INFORMATION FROM—National Baking School, 835 Di- 
versey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Pittsburgh Vocational 


South Vocational High School is a part of the Pittsburgh, Pa., public 
high school system. It offers a four year course in commercial baking to 
boys who have completed grade school. The local retail bakers associa- 
tion has been very active in promoting the school and in cooperating with 
part and full time employment. The school was founded in September, 
1946, and presently has a capacity of 50. At present, 44 are enrolled in 
day school. 


COURSES—tThe school year runs from September to June. A well- 
organized program of practical instruction in shop work is offered, ac- 
companied by related and academic subjects. 
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TUITION AND EXPENSE—tThere is no tuition charge for local boys; 
oftentimes tuition for out-of-Pittsburgh students can be paid by the send- 
ing school district. Part time work is available. 


PLACEMENT—Most graduates will be placed in the local area. 
Placement last year was 100%. 





Reprints Available 


Reprints of this special article on the nation’s baking schools are 
available from the Editor, The American Baker, Post Office Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Moderate numbers will be supplied without 
charge; for quantities of more than 10, prices are available on request. 











TEACHING STAFF—Car! Taddigs, with 25 years’ commercial ex- 
South Vocational High School, South 10th and Carson Sts., Pittsburgh 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM—James E. Shannon, principal, 
South Vocational High School, South 10th and Sarah Sts., Pittsburgh 
3, Pa. 


San Diego Voeational 


The baking and food trades dept. of San Diego Vocational! School, 835 
12th Ave., San Diego, Cal., is temporarily closed because of the shortage 
of instructors, but will reopen Sept. 14, 1953. The baking department, 
founded in 1948, is supported by the San Diego Retail Bakers Assn. and 
the bakers union. Student capacity is 30 day students and 30 evening 
extension students. 


COURSES—tThe retail baking course lasts two years. The school also 
has a pre-employment.class and a one year evening extension class for 
employed bakers. Allied courses for regular students are bookkeeping, 
accounting, business law and salesmanship. The school term is from 
September to June. 


TUITION AND EXPENSE—tThere is no tuition. The registration and 
laboratory fee is $6 and the health examination fee is $5. Part time work 
is available in San Diego. 


PLACEMENT—tThe school operates a placement service which in 
most years places all of the graduates. 


MORE INFORMATION FROM—San Diego Vocational School, 835 
12th Ave., San Diego 2, Cal. 


Siebel Institute 


The Siebel Institute of Technology, 4043 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago, 
was founded in 1915 by Dr. F. P. Siebel, Sr., and is operated by the J. E. 
Siebel Sons’ Co. It offers a correspondence course in scientific baking of 
50 lessons, with no time limit in which the student must complete the 
course. 


F. P. Siebel, Jr. is president, and Kurt Becker is vice president and 
dean. Cost of the course is $187.50, and the institute operates a place- 
ment system nationally. Further information may be obtained from 
Michael J. Reiser, registrar, Siebel Institute of Technology, 4043 Peterson 
Ave., Chicago 30, Il. 


Spokane Trade School 


The Spokane (Wash.) Trade School, 714 W. 4th St., has courses in 
cake decorating and apprentice training. Martin Mikoski, who has 25 
years of commercial experience, is the instructor in charge. The school is 
co-educational. The tuition charge for a year is $7.50. Currently there are 
14 students registered, and capacity is 24. The school maintains a student 
placement service. 
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IS ON THE WAY! 


Bakers Report Savings From 15c to 25c or More Per Cwt. 


Today International not only provides the If your bakery is not on a railroad siding, 
finest flours available but can deliver them International can deliver bulk flour to you 
in bulk enabling you to save from 15¢ to 25¢ _—in specially designed pneumatic trucks —all 
or more per cwt. you need are bulk storage facilities. 


If you have a railroad siding and unloading _In transporting flour as in milling, Interna- 
facilities at your plant, the flour can be _ tional leads the way. Ask your International 
delivered to you in International’s Airslide* representative for details on our bulk 
cars at no extra cost. delivery service. 





International 


ILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





* Airslide, a trade mark of the 
Fuller Co. ? Catasauqua, Penn. 


“Bokery riv-ed”—Trade Mark 
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Management for Profit 





The Bakery Owner Becomes Increasingly 
Dependent Upon His Manager in Today’s 
Attempts to Control Soaring Costs 


When Winston Churchill made his 
historic war-time tribute to the Brit- 
ish air force, he said: ‘‘Never in the 
field of human conflict was so much 
owed by so many to so few.” On a 
lesser scale, but equally intense, is 
the bakery owner’s dependence upon 
his trained manager in today’s war 
against soaring costs. Unfortunately, 
however, he has no national academy 
from which to draw new recruits. 

E. J. Sperry has conducted a two- 
day school in bakery management. 
They have been well-attended but 
time permitted only a fleeting dis- 
cussion of complex subjects that de- 
serve detailed attention. It would 
seem, to this writer, that the time is 
long overdue for the industry to cre- 
ate a permanent school that would 
give prospective bakery managers at 
least as much briefing in their vital 
field as we accord production men. 
It is a cruel and costly blunder to 


elevate sales managers, production 
men or office managers into the driv- 
er’s seat without specific training for 
the post. 

What is the function of the bakery 
manager? It is threefold: to control, 
to direct, to inspire. The capacity to 
lift men’s eyes to loftier goals may be 
a heaven-sent talent. It suggests fac- 
ets of personality and breadth of 
mind that are not easily taught. But 
the elements of control and direction 
can be instilled in anyone of good 
intelligence. Wouldn’t it be cheaper 
and wiser for the industry to pro- 
vide a school for such training? 

In the absence of any available 
course of instruction, of course, bak- 
ery owners may yet prevent their 
managers from floundering in utter 
darkness. There are management con- 
sultants in the bakery field who can 
install a system of accounting that 
will provide a daily and periodic flow 


of information to the manager’s desk. 
These men recognize that the man- 
agement of a bakery is a matter of 
making innumerable decisions each 
day. They provide the methods by 
which pertinent facts are channelled 
to the manager in time for action. 
Mistakes are distilled out of ignor- 
ance. The success of a company may 
depend upon the management’s con- 
tinued access to the facts of its own 
operations. 


The Daily Report 


Are crippled products slowly 
mounting in cost to the company? 
The daily report so informs the man- 
ager. Is the consumption of dusting 
flour, of frying fat, of pan grease be- 
coming excessive? The daily report 
sounds the alarm. Has a decline in 
volume left the shop with a surplus 
of labor? The plummetting record of 
pounds produced per man-hour sig- 
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nals that some pruning is needed. 
And, properly trained and adequately 
informed, the manager can turn these 
facts into the basis for daily decisions. 

Old-time bakery operators often 
yearn for the golden days when em- 
ployees accepted all commands un- 
critically. For better or for worse, 
those conditions are gone; nor will 
they return in the foreseeable future. 
Management must convince the work- 
er of the importance of his work, of 
the reason for certain commands that 
are given him. Once enlightened, how- 
ever, the employee performs better 
work than his blindly obedient pre- 
decessor. The writer saw that clearly 
in a recent, unplanned test. 

In one shop the manager had made 
it a daily practice to have the cost 
of the crippled products listed on a 
blackboard by the time clock. The 
blackboard was used for years in this 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Baked Foods With Cherries Are Summer Favorites 


CHERRY SPONGE CAKE PIES 
Sponge Cake Mix 
Beat fairly stiff: 
4 |b. sugar 
3 lb. whole eggs 
1 lb. yolks 
1 lb. corn syrup 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add slowly, mixed together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. hot milk (150° F.) 
8 oz. butter 
Sieve together and mix in care- 
fully: 
4 lb. good cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Bake in deep, greased and dusted 
pie plates. When the cakes are baked 
and cooled, slice them in half. Place 
a thick layer of cherry filling on the 
lower half and put the other half 
on top. Then sieve a thin layer of 
powdered sugar on them. The tops 
may also be iced with a thin layer 
of chocolate icing, if desired. 
CHERRY SHORTCAKE 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
1 Ib. butter 
8 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. Salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
3 lb. flour 
Line a bun pan 18 in. by 26 in. with 
about 4 lb. of the above dough. Then 
place a layer of cherry filling on top 
of this. Roll out the balance of the 
dough, using granulated sugar in- 
stead of flour. Cut into strips about 
% to % in. wide and place criss- 
cross on top of the cherry filling. 
Bake at about 360° F. When cool, 
cut into pieces of desired size. 


CHERRY TORTEN 
Beat together until light: 
2 lb. sugar 
1% lb. whole eggs 
1% lb. yolks 
8 oz. corn syrup 
14 oz. salt 
Add slowly: 
1lb. hot milk (150° F.) 
Vanilla to suit 
Sieve and fold in carefully: 
2 lb. cake flour 
14 oz. baking powder 
Seale 9 oz. into 8 in. layer cake 
pans and bake at about 370° F. 
When baked and cool, spread a layer 
of custard cream on top. Then run 
a border around the top edge using 
the following butter cream icing. 


Butter Cream Icing 

Place 1 pt. of whole eggs or whites 
in a machine bowl. 

Add slowiy, while 
medium speed: 

5 lb. powdered sugar 

Then add: 

2 Ib. butter 

2 lb. shortening 
'% Oz. Salt 
Vanilla to suit 

Beat until light. 

After the borders are made by 
using a No. 6 star tube and a can- 
vas bag, place enough drained froz- 
en cherries on top of the custard 
to cover thoroughly. Then cover the 
cherries with the following jelly: 


whipping on 


CHERRIES APPEAL 


In summer cherries rate a top place in the list of fruits. This does not mean 
that they should be featured only at this time. Baked food made with cherries 
have appeal the year round. The bright red color of cherries has eye appeal. 
Their tart flavor has taste appeal. Interesting and delicious combinations can 
be produced by combining them with other fruits such as raisins, pineapple, 
apples, blue berries, etc. The baker can create a variety that is bound to 


make a hit with his customers. 


THAW OUT GRADUALLY 


When frozen cherries are used they should be allowed to thaw out gradually 
at room temperature. They should never be placed on hot water to hasten 
the thawing process as the quality of the fruit is injured. This is very im- 
portant in the production of cherry baked foods. 


ONE AT A TIME 


Only one or two cherry items should be featured at a time. This will allow 
both the production and sales force to concentrate their efforts on these 


cherry products. 


MERCHANDISE 


Window streamers, show cards and other advertising material can be obtained 
from supply houses and other sources, This material will help to promote 
the sale of cherry products. The baker must take advantage of every aid 
available to increase the sales of his products. By featuring the following 
formulas and using good merchandising technique he cannot fail to benefit 


through the results obtained. 


Bring to a boil: 
lqt.of cherry juice 
Then mix thoroughly: 
14% oz. cornstarch 
1% pt. water 
When the juice comes to a good 
boil add the starch mixture and stir 
rapidly until the mixture thickens. 
Remove from the fire and cover the 
cherries at once before the jelly 
stiffens. 


FROZEN CHERRY PIE FILLING 
(3 PLUS 1) 

Thaw and drain the juice from one 
30 lb. can of frozen cherries. Add 
enough water to make 7% qt. of 
juice. 

Place this juice on the fire to boil 
with: 

3 lb. granulated sugar 

When the juice begins to boil, 

stir in the following mixture slowly: 


2 lb. granulated sugar 

1 lb. fine ground tapioca (40 
mesh) 

2 oz. salt 

When the mixture is all in the 
juice, stir rapidly until it clears and 
thickens. Remove from the fire and 
add the drained cherries to the 
thickened juice and mix together 
carefully. Cool the filling thoroughly 
before using. 

Note: Cornstarch may replace the 
tapioca. The amount of thickener 
may be varied according to the con- 
sistency desired. 

The amount of sugar to use may 
vary, depending upon the acidity of 
the fruit and the sweetness desired. 
The above formula is for frozen fruit 
containing 3 parts fruit and 1 part 
sugar. Frozen fruits may vary in the 
proportions of fruit to sugar, such 
as 4 to 1, 5 to 1, and so on. Adjust- 
ments will have to be made in the 





Cherry Sponge Cake Pie 


sugar content in the formula when 
other proportions than 3 to 1 are 
used. 


CHERRY CHIFFON PIES (NO. 1) 
As soon as the frozen cherry pie 
filling is cooked, scale off 15 lb. in a 
container. Pour this hot filling into 
the following meringue carefully, 
mixing it in with a wire whip: 
Beat light: 
3 lb. egg whites 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
As soon as the cooked cherries 
are mixed in, fill into baked pie 
shells. When the filling has cooled, 
cover the pies with meringue and 
bake until they are a golden brown 
color. These pies may be covered 
with whipped cream if desired. 


CHERRY CHIFFON PIES (NO. 2) 
Drain the juice from one No. 10 
can cherries. Add enough water to 
make one quart of liquid. Break up 
the drained cherries thoroughly into 
small pieces and add with the juice. 
Place this on the fire and add: 
1 lb. sugar 
When the mixture starts to boil, 
add the following mixture: 
1 lb. sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
3% oz. cornstarch 
Stir this until clear. Pour the 
cooked cherry mixture into the fol- 
lowing meringue carefully, mixing it 
in with a wire whip: 
Beat light: 
1 lb. 8 oz. egg whites 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
As soon as the cooked cherries are 
mixed in, fill into baked pie shells. 
When the filling has cooled, cover 
the pies with meringue and bake 
until the meringue is done. The pies 
may be covered with whipped cream 
if desired. 


CHERRY SLICES (NO. 1) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 2 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
40z.egg yolks 
Sieve and fold in: 
2 1b. pastry flour 
2 1b. bread flour 
loz. baking powder 
Then work in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Roll out about one half of this 
dough and cover the bottom and sides 
of a greased bun pan 18x26 in. Spread 
a layer of the cherry pie filling over 
this. Roll out the balance of the 
dough and cover the filling. Take a 
fork and punch a number of holes 
into the top dough so that the steam 
will have a chance to escape. Then 
wash the top with milk or an egg 
wash and sprinkle some granulated 
sugar on it. Place in the oven and 
bake at about 375° F. When baked, 
allow to cool and then cut into slices 
of desired size. 


CHERRY SLICES (NO. 2) 

To a regular bun pan, weigh off 
about 4 lb. of cherry bun dough. 
Roll out and line the bottom and 
sides of the pan. Dock the dough 
with a fork and cover with a layer 
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of cherry pie filling. Then spread the 
following topping over the cherries. 


Topping 
Cream together: 
12 oz. sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
%4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
1lb. egg yolks 
Beat light and fold in: 
12 oz. sugar 
1 lb. egg whites 
Then fold in carefully: 
10 oz. bread flour 
4o0z.macaroon coconut 
Bake the covered sheet at about 
360° F. When baked and cool, in- 
vert the sheet into a board covered 
with a dusted canvas and allow to 
cool. Then cut into pieces of desired 
size. 


CHERRY UPSIDE DOWN CAKES 
Line the bottom of a number of 
well greased cake pans with the 
following cherry mixture. 
Mix together: 
8 lb. drained sour pitted cherries 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. butter 
When the pans are lined, dot the 
cherry filling with smail pieces of 
butter or shortening. Then fill the 
pans with the proper amount of 
the following cake batter: 


Cake Dough 
Cream together: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1 Ib. 4 oz. butter 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. yolks 
2 lb. 80z. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
41b. milk (liquid) 
Sift together and mix in until 
smooth: 
7 lb. cake flour 
3% oz. baking powder 
Bake the cakes at about 370° F. 
Remove the cakes immediately from 
the pans. Allow them to cool and 
then cover with whipped cream or 
leave plain as desired. 


CHERRY DELUXE BARS 
Rub together between the hands 
the same as for making pie dough: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. pastry flour 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 4 0z. oatmeal (ground) 
8 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
Vanilla to suit 
Y% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 

Note: Do not rub this mixture 
too much, as it will become gummy 
and hard to handle. 

Take one half of this mixture and 
spread it evenly on an 18x26 in. bun 
pan that has been well greased and 
dusted. Dust a little flour on the sur- 
face and with a small rolling pin 
roll out evenly so that the bottom 
is thoroughly covered. Then place 
a quantity of cherry pie filling on 
this and spread out evenly. Then 
sprinkle the remaining half of the 
flour, sugar and oatmeal mixture 
evenly on the top of the filling. Dust 
a little flour over the surface and 
roll out carefully so that a smooth 
top is obtained. Then sprinkle the 
remaining half of the flour, sugar and 
oatmeal mixture evenly on the top 
of the filling. 

Dust a little flour over the sur- 
face and roll out carefully so that a 
smooth top is obtained. Then sprin- 
kle the whole surface over with gran- 
ulated sugar. Bake at about 350 to 
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360° F. until it has a nice golden 
brown color. This will take about 
45 min. When baked, allow to cool 
thoroughly and cut into bars of de- 
sired size. 

Note: If there is quite a bit of 
bottom heat in the oven, bake on 
double pans. 


CHERRY SPONGE ROLLS 
Beat together until light: 
2 lb. sugar 
4o0z. invert syrup or honey 
1 lb. 4.0z. whole eggs 
12 oz. yolks 
¥ oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1lb. milk (140° F.) 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together and fold in carefully: 
2 1b. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Deposit into two paper lined bun 
pans and bake at about 380° F. As 
soon as baked, turn the pans over 
on two sugar dusted cloths. Then 
remove the paper and spread cherry 
pie filling over the sheets. Then roll 
up like jelly rolls. Allow to cool and 
then cut into desired size. Sieve 
powdered sugar on the tops. 


MARY ANN CHERRY CAKES 
Mix together for about 3 min.: 
3 lb. cake flour 
11b.120z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Then add: 
6 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 lb. cake flour 
2% oz. salt 
4% oz. baking powder 
Add and mix for about 3 min.: 
2 Ib. 12 oz. milk 
Mix in for about 3 min.: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Then add and mix for about 4 min.: 
3 Ib. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Deposit into Mary Ann pans and 
bake at about 370° F. Scale 1 Ib. 2 
oz. in 10 in. pans. When baked and 
cool, ice the sides of the cakes with 
butter cream and place sliced or 
chopped nuts on sides. Place a cus- 
tard cream or butter cream icing 
in the inside. Then place enough 
drained frozen cherries on top to 
cover thoroughly. Then cover the 
cherries with cherry jelly. For cherry 
jelly see formulas for cherry torten. 


CHERRY CREAM PIES AND 
TARTS 
Cover the bottom of a number of 
baked pie and tart shells with the 
following custard cream filling: 
Bring to a boil: 
8 lb. milk (liquid) 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 oz. salt 
When the above comes to a boil, 
stir in the following mixture: 
12 oz. cornstarch 
1 1b. milk (liquid) 
1 lb. 8 0z. whole eggs 
When thickened, remove from fire 
and stir in: 
4 oz. butter 
Vanilla to suit 
Allow to cool slightly and then 
place into the baked shells. Then 
pour a layer of warm cherry pie 
filling on top and allow to cool. Cov- 
er either with meringue or whipped 
cream. 


CHERRY BUNS 
Make a dough as follows: 

Mix together: 

1 Ib. sugar 

1 lb. shortening 

1 oz. salt 

12 oz. egg yolks 

Lemon to suit 

A pinch of cardamon 
Mix together and stir in: 

3 oz. yeast 

1qt. milk (80° F.) 
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Then add and mix smooth: 
3 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 

Allow the dough to ferment for 
about 2 hours and punch. Allow to 
rest and then take to the bench. 
Cut dough into 2 oz. pieces; mould 
round and place on pans about 2 in. 
apart. Allow to proof and then with 
a round object, press an indentation 
about 1% in. in diameter in the 
center of each bun. Wash with an 
egg wash anid then fill with cherry 
pie filling. Bake at about 390° F. 


CHERRY COFFEE CAKE TORTEN 


Scale off 6 oz. of cherry bun dough 
and line a 7 in. greased layer cake 
pan. Bring up the edges of the dough 
about % in. around the sides. Fill 
with cherry pie filling. Then make a 
criss-cross pattern with the topping 
(see cherry slices) after first adding 
3 oz. of macaroon coconut to each 
8 oz. of topping. Bag out the criss- 
cross pattern with a % in. plain 
tube and canvas bag. Allow to rest 
for about 10 min. and then bake 
at about 370° F. 


PUFF PASTE DOUGH 
5 lb. bread flour 
5 lb. puff paste shortening 
1% oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. cold water (variable) 

Procedure: 

Mix together 2 lb. puff paste short- 
ening, the flour and salt. Add the 
water and make a smooth tough 
dough. Allow the dough to rest for 
about 15 min. and then roll it out, 
leaving the center thick. Place the 
remaining 3 lb. of puff paste short- 
ening in the center and fold laps 
over the shortening. 

Roll the dough out in an oblong 
shape, about % in. thick. Brush off 
the flour and give the dough a three 
way fold. Roll and fold the dough 
five times, allowing 15 min. or more 
between each folding. Keep the dough 
in a refrigerator and have it cov- 
ered with a damp cloth. After the 
last folding allow the dough to re- 
lax for an hour or more before mak- 
ing up into various products. 


CHERRY NAPOLEONS 


Roll out two pieces of puff paste 
dough about % in. chick. Cut the 
rolled pieces of dough 18x26 in. and 
place them on two standard size 
bun pans. Dock the pieces with a 
fork until the surface is pretty well 
covered with small holes about an 
inch or so apart. Allow to rest for 
about 20 min. and then bake. 

When baked and cool, cover the 
top of one sheet with a layer of 
cherry pie filling. Place the other 
sheet on top of this with the bottom 
up. This will insure a smooth surface. 
Then ice the top with a good water 
icing and sprinkle with sliced or 
chopped nuts. Then cut the sheets 
into bars about 34%4x1% in. and place 
a glazed half of cherry in the center. 


CHERRY TARTS 


Roll out a piece of puff paste 
dough about % in. thick. With a 
scalloped cutter, cut out into pieces 
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is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 


of desired size and fit them into 
small tart pans. Press the sides up 
with the fingers and then place a 
small amount of finely sifted cake 
crumbs in the bottoms. Fill the tarts 
with drained frozen cherries. Bake 
without sugar in a medium oven 
about 360° F. When baked and while 
still hot, wash the tarts with a good, 
clear apricot jam. Sprinkle the tops 
with chopped almonds or crushed 
macaroon crumbs. 


CHERRY STRUDEL 

Roll out a piece of puff paste 
dough about % in. thick and cut into 
strips about 24 in. long, and 5 in. 
wide. Place on greased pans. Then 
cut some strips about % in. wide and 
lay these on the border of the large 
strips after they have been washed 
with water to make them stick well. 

Inside of the narrow strips place 
enough cherry pie filling to cover 
the bottoms thoroughly. 

Then roll out some more puff 
paste dough about % in. thick and 
cut into strips about %x8 in. Wash 
the border of the cherry filled strips 
and place the above strips about 
1 in. apart, criss crossing them. Wash 
the tops with an egg wash and bake 
at about 400° F. After they are 
baked and cooled, cut into pieces of 
desired size. 


CHERRY TURNOVERS 

Roll out a piece of puff paste 
dough about % in. thick. Cut with 
a sharp knife into 5 or 6 in. squares. 
Wash the edges with water and fill 
the centers with cherry pie filling. 
Then fold the pieces so that they 
form a triangle. Seal the top and 
bottom edges by pressing down on 
them with the fingers. Wash the 
tops with an egg wash and then 
cut a small slit in the top with a 
sharp knife to allow the steam 
formed during baking to escape. 
After baking, powdered sugar may 
be sifted on them or they may be 
iced with a thin water icing or glaze. 


FRESH CHERRY PIE FILLING 
Bring to a slow »boil: 
20 lb. pitted cherries 
7 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
4 lb. water 
1 oz. salt 
Then add: 
10 oz. cornstarch 
1 lb. water 
Bring back to a boil and cook until 
clear. 


CHERRY PINEAPPLE FILLING 
(COFFEE CAKES) 


Boil to about 220° F.: 
2 1b. 8 0z. drained crushed pine- 
apple 
3 lb. 8 oz. drained canned cherries 
1b. cherry juice 
% oz. salt 
3 lb. 4 0z. granulated sugar 
Mix together and add: 
1 Ib. cherry juice 
7% oz. cornstarch 
Recook until clear and thick. Use 
for sweet dough fillings and toppings. 





White Cake 


I have a white cake formula which 
I have been using for years with 
good results. I started having trouble 
some months ago and I am at my 
wits’ end trying to figure out what 
is wrong. The cake comes up very 
nicely in the oven and then just be- 
fore it is completely baked it falls 
in the middle of the pan. 

I am enclosing the formula used 
for both white and chocolate cake 
for your analysis. The chocolate 
seems to be very good eating and 
tender cake. However, it has a ten- 
dency to crack while cooling. Sin- 
cerely.—R. G., Minn. 

¥ ¥ 

I have received your letter telling 
me of the difficulty you are having 
with your white cakes and also with 
your chocolate cakes. 

In checking the formula for the 
white cake, I find that it is pretty 
well balanced. However, you do seem 
to mix the batter for an extremely 
long period. I would like to suggest 
that you cream the first mass for 
5 min. on second speed, and the sec- 
ond portion for a total of 3-5 min. 
on first speed. In other words, make 
your total mixing time about 8-10 
min. Over-creaming is one of the fac- 
tors which may cause a cake to fall. 

In case your difficulty persists, I 
would like to suggest that you in- 
crease the moisture in your batter 
somewhat. It seems that quite often 
this procedure helps to eliminate the 
trouble. 

The cracking of your chocolate 
cake during cooling may be due to a 
low moisture content in the formula. 
You may wish to try adding about 2 
lb. more milk. Increasing the sugar 
1 lb. should also help, as the sugar 
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content in your formula is not very 
high. The chocolate cake should be 
mixed about the same length of time 
as the directions given for the white 
cakes above. 


Doughnuts 


send me the formula for 
Cc. H. D. Co., 


Please 
cake ball doughnuts. 
Ont. 


¥ ¥ 


Enclosed you will find three form- 
ulas which may be used for making 
this type. These doughnuts are made 
with a plunger type of machine. It is 
important that the die on this ma- 
chine has a very small hole so that 
the finished product is nearly solid. 


CAKE DOUGHNUTS 
(Rich Type, Plunger Type) 


Cream together: 
lb. powdered sugar 
oz. shortening 
oz. mace 
oz. nutmeg 
oz. salt 
oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. yolks 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and add: 
3% oz. soda 
3 Ib. liquid milk 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
4 lb. bread flour 
4 lb. cake flour 
6 oz. baking powder 
It may be necessary to make some 
slight adjustments in this formula be- 
cause of variation in ingredients and 
shop conditions. This dough is quite 
rich. It will stand somewhat more 
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mixing than will the average dough- 
nut formula. 


MACHINE DOUGHNUTS 
(Plunger Type No. 1) 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
14% oz. nutmeg 
Lemon and Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
2 qt. milk 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
6 lb. bread flour 
3% oz. baking powder 
Fry at about 380° F. 


MACHINE DOUGHNUTS 
(Plunger Type No. 2) 

Cream together: 

2 lb. granulated sugar 

5 oz. shortening 

2 oz. salt 

% oz. nutmeg 

Lemon or vanilla extract to suit 

Add: 

1 pt. egg yolks 

Stir in: 
2% qt. milk 

Sift together and mix in until 
smooth: 

7 lb. cake flour 

4 oz. baking powder 

Do not mix any more than neces- 
sary. Fry at about 380°-385° F. 


Puff Pastry Filling 


We have been making a horn out 
of puff pastry and filling it with the 
following filling: 

6 lb. sugar 
12 oz. corn syrup 
1 qt. water 

Boil to 240° and pour into beaten 
egg whites; flavor with vanilla. 

I have been told that this product 





Technical 


Editor 


A. J. Vander Voort 














to you: 





Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 


(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67. Minneapolis I. Minnesota 








is perishable and should be displayed 
in a refrigerated display case. It has 
been our contention that this product 
does not need refrigeration any more 
than does any marshmallow product. 
We would like to have your opinion.— 
P. S., Iowa. 
¥ ¥ 


I have your letter giving the form- 
ula for making the filling for horns 
made out of puff paste. 

I fully agree with you that this 
type of filling is not perishable and 
it is not necessary to keep it under 
refrigeration. There is nothing in this 
filling that can spoil. 


Pretzels 


Have you a formula for pretzels 
made of bread dough? 

The pretzels I have in mind are 
dipped in boiling water which con- 
tains salt and lye, then sprinkled 
with salt and baked in a hot oven. 

The formula I would appreciate 
very much is a straight or sponge 
dough, or both if possible—J. W. P., 
N.Y. 


¥ ¥ 


Here are formulas for making 
pretzels by the sponge dough méthod 
and by the straight dough method. 


HAND MADE PRETZELS (Sponge) 


196 Ib. flour 
5 gal. sponge 
2 Ib. salt 
10 Ib. shortening 
8 lb. water (variable) 
Directions: This is a very fancy, 
light pretzel and the sponge should 
be set in the afternoon of the day 
before it is to be used. For the above 
sponge it will take approximately 
25 Ib. flour, 15 Ib. water and 2 oz. 
yeast and the fermentation - period 
should be around 18 hours. 


HAND MADE PRETZELS 
(Small Batch) 
1 gal. water 
3% oz. salt 
Malt extract 4 oz. 
3 oz. yeast 
8 oz. shortening 
16 lb. (approx.) flour 
Temperature 80° 
Allow to come up until good and 
light, about two hours. Punch down 
and allow to rest for 30 min. then 
make up in the usual way. 
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RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 

























































DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 31 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 
fat milk solids, 8 oz. of milk solids 
(non fat) and 4 lb. of butter should 
be used, in order to meet the gov- 
ernment standard, with each 100 Ib. 


1.When rolling out pie dough, it 
is best to use bread flour for dusting 


purposes. 
2.To make milk bread, using non 


Fragrant as a rose... 


5 


made with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








good tO. S@C@ 6k. 4 good SO: GRE oo good to 


POUGH WHITZINER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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of flour. 

3.When shortening has_ turned 
rancid there is no place in the bake 
shop where it can be used. 

4.A good grade of molasses will 
contain about 68% total sugar. 

5.A cake having a pH of 7.4 is 
on the acid side. 

6.When a large quantity of cin- 
namon is used in a bread or roll 
dough, the fermentation time should 
be decreased. 

7. Cooling hot bread in a cold at- 
mosphere will produce cracking of 
the crust. 

8.A two crust 9 in. pie will re- 





sell. 


J“ WHITE BREAD 





J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lilinois- 
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quire about 13 oz. of pie dough. 

9.It is permissible to use up to 
3% white corn flakes, based on the 
weight of the flour, in white bread. 

10. Small blisters on timbal shells 
are usually due to improper mixing 
of the batter. 

11. When stale crumbs are used in 
a cake mix, the baked cakes will 
mould more readily. 

12. When boiling sugar and water 
together to 242°F. there will be no 
difference in a boiled icing of 1 qt. 
of water where 6 lb. sugar is used 
for one and in another 6 lb. of sugar 
and % qt. water is used. 

13. In making doughnuts, if part of 
the white flour is replaced with corn 
flour, the doughnuts will be more 
tender. 

14. The addition of milk solids has 
no effect upon the fermentation toler- 
ance of bread dough. 

15. When reducing large cake for- 
mulas to smaller ones, it is not neces- 
sary to make any changes in the 
weight of the various ingredients. 

16. Malt may be used to advantage 
in dark cakes as it contributes to 
the flavor because it blends nicely 
with chocolate, cocoa, spices and 
fruits. 

17. The enzyme “diastase” causes 
sugar to be converted into starch. 


18.Some whole wheat flours will 
have a more bitter or stronger flavor 
than others because they contain a 
greater amount of bran. 

19. When making bread dough, if 
very soft water is used, it has been 
found that yeast food should be elimi- 
nated in order to produce a better 
loaf of bread. 


20. The ideal temperature for stor- 
ing yeast is about 55°F. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
00060, lem ale? 
















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


0 
al Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
- and Mixes to the Baking Industry 




















There are a lot of "'little"’ things in the 
production of RODNEY flours that we 
wish we could show our baker friends 
in person. Such little things as extra 
care in. wheat selection, extra atten- 
tion to maintaining a clean mill and 
the like. All these "'little'’ things add 
up to one big fact... that RODNEY 
flours are as good as can be made and 
a real help to any baker who aims to 

produce a topnotch loaf. RODNEY 
flours have been the foundation of 
many a bread quality success. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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This Year's Wheat Is on the Move 





Wheat selection ''Know-How" of Gooch grain buyers is the result 
of years spent in gaining the knowledge necessary to become suc- 
cessful in their profession. 





They do not start from scratch at 


If interested in Econo-Flo harvest time. As a guide, they 
bulk storage and handling have the Gooch compiled "Wheat 
equipment for your bakery, Quality Record." This information 
we suggest that you discuss is gathered on field inspection 


Econo-Flo with your local 

Gooch representative or 

write direct to: é 

Gooth Miffing & Elevator 
Co. 


trips throughout the growing pe- 
riod—plus laboratory testing of 
pre-harvest grain samples. 


All this and more too just to be 
sure we have enough of the best 
wheat to supply you with 


GOOCH’S BEST 


Identical 


Performance a LOU K g 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


Lincoln 1, Nebraska 











Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Present Grain Storage 2,100,000 Bus......... Under Construction 2,000,000 Bus. 
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Dr. Charles Frey Wins 
1954 Appert Award 


LOS ANGELES—For putting vita- 
mins back into white bread as well 
as outstanding work in improving 
other foods we daily eat, Dr. Charles 
N. Frey, retired director of research 
of Fleischmann’ Laboratories at 
Standard Brands, Inc., presently lec- 
turer at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and industrial consultant, 
has been honored with the 1954 Nich- 
olas Appert medal. 

The presentation was made June 
28 during a special banquet at the 
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14th annual meeting of the Institute 
of Food Technologists at the Bilt- 
more Hotel. Stanley F. Brockington, 
Quaker Oats Co., in his capacity as 
chairman of IFT’s Chicago section 
presented the medal following the 
introductory speech about Dr. Frey 
by Dr. B. E. Proctor, head, depart- 
ment of food technology, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The award is made an- 
nually to one whose “pre-eminence 
in and contribution to the field of 
food technology are deemed worthy 
of special recognition.” 

Under Dr. Frey’s direction stable 
dried yeast became a reality. His 


group also developed a means of pre- 
paring vitamin D from yeast—used 
today in fortifying milk. For his more 
than 30 years’ work on yeast, Dr. 
Frey has earned the title “Mr. Yeast.” 

Born in Hopkins, Mich., young Frey 
took an active interest in farm com- 
munity life and welfare. He received 
the B.S. degree from Michigan State 
College but switched to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin for both his M.S. 
and Ph.D. 

A prolific research worker, Dr. 
Frey’s work includes improvements 
in the production of bread, malt 
syrups, yeast and yeast extracts rich 
in vitamin B complex, active dry 





YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR DONUT 


SALES WITH THE 1954 DONUT 
MONTH CAMPAIGN! 


* NATIONAL 
PUBLICITY 


Powerful support spearheaded by 


DCA and American Dairy Associa- 
tion, will bring the Donut story into 
American homes continuously dur- 
ing Drive...using every medium of 
publicity: TV-Radio- Newspapers- 
Magazines. 


* NATIONAL T=V 


Sept. 21 and Oct. 19 on CBS-TV 
network of 58 stations .. . with 


a potential of reaching 85.9% of 
Television homes of the country. 


* NATIONAL 
RADIO 


Oct. 1 and Oct. 22 on NBC network 
of 160 stations with a potential of 
39 million radio homes. 







Dy 


POWERFUL MERCHAN- 
DISING SUPPORT! WE 


HELP YOU SELECT MA- 
TERIAL... TAILOR-MADE 
FOR YOUR NEEDS 


—_ § 


The coming 26th Annual October Donut Month 
goes out to set new, high goals of achieve- 
ment. A vigorous, hard-hitting campaign has 
been created to translate Donut Month excite- 
ment into all-year-‘round sales for you. 


We will show you how! Part of the program 
is a specific plan that will enable you to hit 


new peak sales. 


We help you select merchandising material 
that is tailor-made to fit your needs. 


Organize early to cash in on the Big Doings 
that are ahead! Send coupon for full details: 


The time to Act is Now! 
MAIL THIS COUPON BACK TODAY 


393 Seventh Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full in- 
formation on,how | can profitably tie 
in with DCA’s Big Fall Donut Drive. 


ladivid ! 
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yeast, vitamin D milk, tartaric acid 
and its salts, soluble coffee, rye sour 
organisms, margarine, dough condi- 
tioners, as well as improvements in 
processing eggs and egg products. 
His work resulted in 68 patents and 
over 100 scientific articles. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


William Owen Named 


Brill Representative 


CHICAGO — William Owen has 
been appointed a representative of 
the H. C. Brill Co., Inc., bakery di- 
vision, reports Harold Shannon, di- 
rector of sales. 

Mr. Owen was until recently the 
owner of a large bakery in Detroit, 
He will represent the Brill company 
in Indiana, eastern Illinois, Kentucky 
and Cincinnati. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Fish Bread” 


ROCHESTER, MINN.—‘“The Pis- 
catorial Parade of Breads’ was one 
of the features of the Rochester, 
Minn., Centennial-Elks parade re- 
cently. Herb Bloedow, Holland’s of 
Rochester cafeteria baker, created 
five large “fish-animals” which were 
in the parade and on display in the 
cafeteria’s window. The creatures 
were Myrtle and Turtle, Octo the 
Puss, Alley the Gator, Goggie the 
Froggle and Gus the Cat Fish. Alley 
the Gator was about four feet long. 











FLOUR... , 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


«HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 
QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
LABORATORY CONTROL 


THE 


MENNEL MILLING CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


_ re) 4 = 4 
lhe Zuatity Gakers Flour 














Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ wecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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Before we load 


your bulk flour... 










Irs 





I 
IN 


CHECKED | 
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... to make sure you get 


exactly what you ordered 


With ample bin storage capacity for 
bulk flour Atkinson makes that all- 
important final check of quality before 
the flour is bulk-loaded into car or 
truck. ‘‘It’s Bin-Checked’’*. . . then 
load checked. 

For bakers, the cost savings of bulk 
handling are a matter of simple arith- 
metic. More and more bakers are 
equipping for bulk so as to put those 
savings into the balance sheet. 


Once bulk flour is delivered, it had 


better be right. What can you do with 
loose flour that doesn’t meet your 
standards? 

You can be sure that flour from 
Atkinson is right. We load from our 
50,000 cwt. bulk storage. We test it before 
and during loading. We know and you 
know that it’s exactly what you or- 
dered because “IT’s BIN CHECKED’’*. 

When the time comes to switch to 
bulk flour handling, switch to Atkin- 
son and be sure. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA neue 
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The North Branch (Minn.) Bakery 
staged a grand opening recently, fol- 
lowing completion of a new building. 

o 

Bob Roy, bakery manager of Bar- 
low’s Cafe & Bakery, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, reports that his self-serve 
method for breakfast customers is 


working satisfactorily, Pastries are 
displayed on a table near the cafe 
entrance and customers help them- 
selves as they enter. 
. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., has sold the 
property it has owned since 1914 at 
517-23 E. 71st St. through to 518-22 


E. 72d St., New York City, and im- 
proved with a vacant four-story and 
two-story buildings, containing about 
62,500 sq. ft. of floor space. 
* 

Bernie W. Wilkins, president of 
Sun Valley Bakery, has purchased 
Handel's Bakery, 342 E. Washington, 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


UNTER 


continues to 


grow ... We are adding 
another 1,000,000 bus. wheat 
storage unit to our plant in the 
heart of the hard winter wheat 
belt. Backed by careful wheat 
selection and ample storage, 


HUNTER flours are always 


right! 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Phoenix, Ariz., at a price reported in 
excess of $60,000. Mr. Wilkins said 
the sale brings together one of the 
city’s newest and one of the oldest 
bakeries. Morris Handel established 
the bakery bearing his name 28 years 
ago catering to the wholesale trade, 
while the Sun Valley Bakery was 
organized less than seven years ago 
as a retail outlet. 

The first Sun Valley Bakery opened 
at 15 W. Roosevelt by Mr. Wilkins’ 
father. There are now five retail out- 
lets in Phoenix, the latest being 
opened in the Farm Fresh Super- 
market, 2848 E, McDowell. The bak- 
ery chain’s main store is at 4324 N. 
Central. 

= 


The Betsy Ross Bakeries, Rice 
Lake, Wis., has purchased a bread 
transport which can deliver 9,000 
loaves per load. 


A bakery will be included in a new 
market building to be constructed 
this summer in Brainerd, Minn. 

* 

The Lake Park (Iowa) Bakery has 
reopened. The building has been com- 
pletely redecorated. 

* 

Nolen Gloege has moved his bakery 
at Annandale, Minn. into a newly 
renovated building. 

* 

The Carrington (N.D.) Bakery has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Sparrow to Howard Warren of Devils 
Lake, N.D. 

o 


Safeway Stores, Oklahoma City, 
has opened a bakery section, featur- 
ing Polly Ann baked goods. Mission 
Service Bakers is baking Polly Ann 
bakery products, under a contract 
with Safeway. 


The Holland Bakery, 3936 E. Ex- 
position Ave., Denver, opened recent- 


. ly. The store is the fourth bakery 


built by the Schmitt brothers, Ed 
and George. 


Russell G. Priest has opened a new 
bakery at 1202 Washington Ave., 
Golden, Colo., which will include food 
service facilities. The name will be 
Golden Cafe & Bakery. 

= 

The grand opening of the fifth re- 
tail bakery of Warner-Noll Bake 
Shops was held recently in St. Louis 





D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
855 Board of Trade Bids. 














E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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with more than 2,000 visitors on hand. 
Samples of baked goods were pre- 
sented to each visitor who made a 
purchase in the new bakery and in 
addition were taken “on tour” to see 
the complete baked goods lineup. The 
Warner-Noll Bake Shops _ recently 
completed the construction of a new 
central bakery on Gravois Ave. 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman Nelson have 
opened a bakery in Eleva, Wis. 

® 

Alfred Van Haaten, who operates a 
bakery at Aurelia, Iowa, will open a 
bakery at Alta, Iowa. 

e 

Oklahoma bakeries which have 
added new trucks to their delivery 
departments are: Dennis Donut Co., 
3405 Farris Ave., Lawton; Continen- 
tal Baking Co., 509 S. Frisco, Tulsa, 
and United Biscuit Company of 
America, 4500 N. Cooper, Oklahoma 
City. 

6 

Mission Service Bakers, Oklahoma 
City, has installed a new wrapping 
machine in its plant. 

© 

Silber’s Bakery has opened its 13th 
store at Charing Cross Shopping 
Center, Charing Cross and Edmond- 
son Ave., Baltimore. 

* 

Writ-Way Bakery has opened at 
310 Hudson St., Denver, It is in the 
new Hilltop Shopping Center. 

s 

B. C. Bakers, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated with capitalization of 
$150,000. Registered offices of the 
firm are at 1330 3rd Ave., Prince 
George, B.C. 

@ 


Golub’s Baking, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated with capitalization of 
$20,000. Registered offices of the 
firm are at 100-1111 W. Georgia St., 
Vancouver, B.C. 

@ 

A business name has been filed for 
the Snyder Bakery, 4560 Main St., 
Snyder, N.Y., by Ernest Zahnd. 

e 

Twenty-six salesmen and transport 
drivers for Sweetheart Bakeries in 
the Minot, N.D., area, were honored 
recently for accident-free driving. 
The top award went to ‘Harry Buer- 
kle, Minot, who has a seven year 
record. R. J. McDonnell, Minot 





“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








KNAPPEN {0u0i 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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branch manager, and D. B. Whitson, 
assistant manager, spoke and made 
the awards. 

& 

Keith Sullivan has discontinued the 
Primghar (Iowa) Bakery. He has 
moved his bakery equipment to Le- 
Mars, Iowa, where he has taken pos- 
session of the Vienna Bakery. 

i) 

Orville Lake has purchased the 
Greybull (Wyo.) Bakery from Verne 
Bricker. 

* 

Construction is underway on a new 

bakery building in Windom, Minn. 


Lloyd Mix is the owner. When it is 
completed Mr. Mix plans to maintain 
his present location as a second out- 
let for his bakery products. 


A business name has been filed for 
Fisher’s Bakery, 470 Rhode Island 
St., Buffalo, by James W. and Estelle 
M. Fisher. 

* 


The board of directors of the Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) Baking Co. has an- 
nounced the increase of its capital 
stock by the authorization of 2,000 
shares of preferred, at a par value 
of $100 per share. Fort Dodge citizens 


29 


have already taken 1,600 shares of 
this stock. 
7 


Harold Hutchcraft has opened 
Hutch’s Pastry Shop at 320 Fourth 
St., Logansport, Ind. Roses were giv- 
en to the ladies at the two-day grand 
opening. 

es 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Gear have sold 
their bakery in Warroad, Minn., to 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Chesley. 

s 

C. H. and Walt Jung, proprietors 
of Jung’s Quality Bakery and the 
Rainbow Pastry Shop, Thief River 








NEW FORMULA MAKES POSSIBLE 


Cul toon 


more tender than ever before possible . . . 
/ more tender than homemade cake. This 
mew cake is light, fluffy, airy . . . not 
chewey or rubbery. It’s so tender that it 
melts in your customer’s mouth. She’ll 
love the taste that seems to say “go back 
for more.” 












This 11” x 13” poster will 
oS help make your shop the summer 
headquarters for Heavenly Angel Food Cake., 


Another service by FLEISCHMANN 


MAKERS OF FLEISCHMANN’S FAMOUS FROZEN EGG WHITE and other fine baking ingredients 


ngel food cake 


A simple formula change gives angel food 


cake the great tenderness your customers 
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cake selling. 
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Falls, Minn., have sold the Rainbow 
to Ed and LeRoy Carlson. 


oS 
Mrs. Terese Fountain, 92, was 
awarded a birthday cake, gift of 
Monsimer Bakery, as the _ oldest 


mother present at a special matinee 
at the Mission Theatre, Mesilla Park, 
N.M. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Thompson 
have reopened the Martin, S.D. bak- 
ery formerly owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Pike. 

° 

Wally Beach has 
decoration and installation of 
equipment in his bakery at Osceola, 
Wis. 


completed re- 
new 


Construction has begun on a new 
building for the Sanborn (Iowa) Bak- 
ery, owned by Lowell Schmidt. Mr. 
Schmidt expects to move his bakery 
in August, 

New owners of the Sumner (Iowa) 
Bakery are Ed and Dan Volker, 
formerly bakers in the Oelwein 
(Iowa) Hub City Bakery. The pur- 
chase was made from Mr. and Mrs. 
Mattia Zurbriggen. 

* 

Gary McAtee is now operating the 
Estelline (S.D.) Bakery, having 
leased it from his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank McAtee. The elder Mr. 
McAtee now operates the K-Mac 
Pastry in Watertown, S.D. 

as 

Home-Craft Bakery, 516 Sixth St., 
Rapid City, S.D., has a “new look” 
following completion of extensive re- 
modeling. 


William Burchhardt, owner of the 
Clear Lake (Iowa) Bakery, plans to 
expand his bakery by adding a one- 
story block structure. 

eo 

Thomas Freer, formerly an em- 
ployee of General Mills, Inc., is the 
new owner of Dusek’s Bakery, Fari- 
bault, Minn. Joe and Martha Dusek 
owned and operated the bakery for 
22 years, 


Ludwig Lex has opened a new 
bakery in Two Harbors, Minn. 
* 
Bieker’s Pastry Nook, 127 East 


Eighth St., Russell, Kansas, has been 
opened by J. W. Bieker. 
e 

Richard Reyher has purchased the 
Curtiss Bakery at Union Grove, Wis., 
and has taken possession. 

% 

The Gardner Baking Co., Madison, 
Wis., has opened its sixth distribution 
branch at the junction of Highways 
51 and 21 in Schofield, Wis. The 
branch is located in a new one-story 
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70 by 120 ft. building. All baking 
done by Gardner is at its plants in 
Madison where a new 75,000 sq. ft. 
modern bakery was recently opened, 
and in Janesville, where its branch 
bakery has 20,000 sq. ft. of space. 
ee 
Bakery grand openings were staged 
recently at North Branch, Minn., by 
Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Stephens, and at 
New London, Minn., by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnie Liestman. 
2 


The Frantz Home Bakers, Inc., 
East Liverpool, Ohio, has suspended 
operations and has been placed in 


receivership. Efforts are being made 
to dispose of the company. About 70 
employees worked for the firm. 

® 

The Armour (S.D.) Bakery Cafe is 
now under the management of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ervin Hochhalter. 

* 

The Quaker Bakery, 1205-07 North 
Mason St., Appleton, Wis., has com- 
pleted a $7,500 expansion project 
which included construction of a 62 
by 40 ft. addition to its plant. 

* 


A new oven with a capacity of 
3,000 loaves per hour, has been in- 
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stalled in Dietzen’s Bakery, 113 W. 
Jackson St., Kokomo, Ind. 
* 
The Jacobsen Bakery, Elk Horn, 
Iowa, recently staged a grand open- 


ing. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO OPEN INDIANA CENTER 

GREENSBURG, IND.—The Con- 
tinental Baking Co. will open a 
wholesale distribution center here 
Sept. 1 and will operate a fleet of 
trucks from here, serving a number 
of counties in southeastern Indiana. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. False. As bread flour contains a 
higher percentage of protein, it will 
make the crust tougher. This is espe- 
cially true when the scrap dough is 
re-used. More shrinkage of the crust 
will result. A soft wheat flour should 
be used for best results. 


2. False. To make milk bread, 6 lb. 
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of milk solids (non fat) and 3 Ib. of 
butter should be used with each 100 
Ib. of flour. If the butter is salted, 
the salt content in the dough should 
be reduced from 1 to 1% ounces as 
butter contains from 2% to 3% salt. 

3. True. Rancid shortening has no 
place in the bake shop as any product 
in which it is used will be affected 
by the, off odor and flavor. It is some- 
times possible to sell it to a manufac- 
turer of soap. 


4.True. The total sugar content 
will run about 66-70% sugar and 
about 1-3% ash. 


5. False. The cake is on the alka- 


line side. On the pH scale 7 is neu- 
tral. Below 7 is acid, above 7 is alka- 
line. 

6. False. The fermentation time 
should be increased as large amounts 
of cinnamon slow down the fermen- 
tation of the dough. In order to speed 
up the fermentation time the yeast 
content may be increased. 

7. True. Bread should be allowed to 
cool gradually and away from drafts 
in order to eliminate cracking of the 
crust. The ideal method is to cool 
the bread in a room having both 
temperature and humidity controls. 


8. False. The amount of pie dough 
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required will run about 10 ounces. 


9. True. White cornflakes are some- 
times used in bread doughs in order 
to increase absorption. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment standard specifies that no 
more than 3% may be used in mak- 
ing white bread. 

10. True. This trouble is due to air 
being incorporated into the batter 
while it is being mixed or stirred. 
The mixing or stirring should be done 
carefully and slowly for best results. 

11. False. The use of stale crumbs 
has absolutely no effect on the mould- 
ing of the baked cakes. Mould spores 
are killed during baking and develop 
on the cakes from some outside 
source after baking. ; 

12.True. In each case when the 
sugar and water are boiled to 242°F. 
the syrup will contain exactly the 
same amount of water. The only dif- 
ference is that it will take longer for 
the formula containing the 1 qt. of 
water to reach the desired temper- 
ature. 


13. True. The doughnuts will also 
absorb slightly more fat. The per- 
centage of corn flour used and the 
type of white flour used will have a 
bearing on this absorption. 

14. False. In the case of straight 
doughs, it has been found that in 
some cases when 5% milk solids were 
added, the fermentation tolerance in- 
creased approximately forty - five 
minutes. In sponge doughs it was still 
more pronounced, 

15. True. A good many people seem 
to be under the impression that 
changes must be made somewhere 
in the formula. This is not true, 
however. If the finished cakes made 
from the small formula are different, 
this difference may be due to the 
amount of the ingredients compared 
to the size of the mixing bowl. In 
other words, the bowl used may be 
too large to properly cream, beat or 
mix the ingredients. 

16. True. It also aids in producing 
a nice color to the crust. The keep- 
ing quality of the cakes will be im- 
proved as malt contains about 65% 
malt sugar. This malt sugar is hygro- 
scopic which means that it will re- 
tain and draw moisture. 

1%. False. The enzyme “diastase” 
causes starch to be converted into 
the sugar, maltose. This is a form 
of sugar that can be utilized by the 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Gread is the 
Staff of Life” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





yeast during the fermentation period 
of the doughs. 

18. True. For instance, whole wheat 
flour made from shriveled wheat ber- 
ries will contain proportionately a 
greater percentage of bran. 

19. False. The addition of yeast food 
to the dough will produce a better 
loaf of bread. From 4 to 42% based 
on the weight of the flour is generally 
recommended. 

20. False. The ideal temperature 
for storing yeast is about 45° F. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Enrichment 


CHICAGO — The April bulletin of 
the Biological Foundations, Ltd., con- 
tains a discussion of the benefits of 
the enrichment program of flour and 
bread and copies of the bulletin are 
being made available by the Bakers 
of America Program, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6 at $3 per hundred 
copies. The publication regularly is 
distributed to 5,000 teachers in medi- 
cal schools, to dieticians and nutri- 
tionists. Much of the information con- 
tained in the enrichment article is 
traceable to work with the medical 
profession now being conducted under 
the Bakers of America Program. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FRIDDLES BAKERY EXPANDS 

HARRISONBURG, VA. — Friddles 
Bakery, Inc., an amalgamation of 
several baking companies in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, has 
begun marketing its bread products 
under the Holsum trademark. Frid- 
dles recently united its own and 
Spalding and Beck and Fields Bak- 
eries of Stauntor. Michael W. Fields 
is president and director, W. E. Lu- 
cas, vice president and production 
manager; Joseph Ridenour, treasurer, 
and Thomas R. Nelson, secretary. 
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Vernon F. Davey 


JOINS PILLSBURY—John M. Nun- 
an, western district manager for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has announced 
that Vernon F. Davey has joined the 
San Francisco bakery branch as a 
technical service and sales represent- 
ative. Mr. Davey is a graduate of 
Northwestern University with a BS. 
in business administration and also a 
graduate of the American Institute 
School of Baking. He has had a wide 
experience in the baking industry and 
allied trades, having been owner- 
manager of his own bakery in addi- 
tion to having worked for Continental 
Baking Co., Peerless Yeast Co., and 
Standard Brands, Inc. He comes to 
Pillsbury from Langendorf United 
Bakeries in San Francisco, where he 
was production superintendent. 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 
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Bread Enrichment 
Ranked With Top 
Health Advanees 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The disap- 
pearance of many once common de- 
ficiency diseases and the generally 
improved health of the nation over 
the last two decades has been due “‘in 
large part” to the addition of essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals to basic 
foods, according to Dr. Paul L. Day, 
head of the department of biochem- 
istry, University of Arkansas. 

Speaking before the Agricultural 
Club here, Dr. Day explained why it 
was necessary to add certain ele- 
ments to “readily available” foods 
and how this resulted in large part 
to the virtual elimination of many 
diseases. He listed the following five 
food additives as having been of “‘in- 
calculable” benefit to the health of 
the U.S.: 


Five Additives 

1. The fortification of fluid and 
evaporated milk with vitamin D. 
Readily available foods do not con- 
tain significant amounts of vitamin 
D, a deficiency of which results in 
rickets in infants and young children. 
Milk was chosen as a logical carrier 
of vitamin D. Rickets is no longer 
a problem in this country. 

2. The enrichment of bread and 
flour with certain B vitamins and 
iron. Recommended by the National] 
Research Council Food and Nutrition 
Board, the enrichment program has 
prevented much malnutrition in the 
past 12 years. Specifically, lack of B 
vitamins contributes to pellagra and 
beri-beri, once common causes of 
death in the southern states, and 
those diseases have disappeared. 
Generally, the B vitamins and iron 
contribute to all-around health and 
well being. 

“There is no doubt,” Dr. Day said, 
“that this enrichment program has 
prevented much malnutrition in the 
past 12 years. Pellagra, a common 
cause of death and much prolonged 
illness throughout the southern states 
prior to 1940, has now practically 
disappeared. This change in pellagra 
incidence, to a considerable measure, 
is due to the enrichment of bread 
and flour with niacin.’ 

3. The iodization of salt. In certain 
geographic areas of the U.S. and of 
the world, drinking water and locally 
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grown food is deficient in iodine and 
this deficiency causes endemic goiter. 
Since the addition of iodides, endemic 
goiter has practically disappeared 
from the nation. 

4. The fortification of margarine 
with vitamin A. 

5. The fluoridization of city water 
supplies. This step has been taken to 
combat the rising incidence of tooth 
decay with its attendant cost, dis- 
figurement and danger to health. Al- 
though fluoridization will not com- 
pletely eradicate tooth decay, there 
is clear evidence that it has made a 
marked reduction in dental caries in 
the many areas of the country where 
it is mandatory. 

Dr. Day said that the high nutri- 
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tive level of the American food 
supply is the result of the co- 
operative efforts of four groups of 
people: the producers of food—farm- 
ers, fishermen, stockmen and dairy- 
men; the processors and purveyors 
of food—the food industry; scientists 
and governmental health agencies. 


Contributions 


“Scientific research and develop- 
ment has contributed immensely to 
both the quantity and quality of our 
food supply and to its processing and 
distribution,” he said. “Soil and fer- 
tilizer chemistry has enabled the 
farmer to raise more crops per acre. 
Plant and animal breeding have given 
the farmer, dairyman, stockman and 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR builds better bread. It provides the ‘ 
essentials for richer flavor, for better baking qualities. Its 

uniformity and superior handling qualities come from the 

premium hard wheat from which it is milled . . 
usual absorption and outstanding flavor characteristics 
from the high-protein content of this wheat. SAPPHIRE 
is thirsty flour; ready to give you the most and the best 
in finished results. 
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poultryman better species of plants 
and animals. 

“The science of nutrition has en- 
abled the poultryman, stockman and 
dairyman to produce more meat and 
milk of better quality and at a lower 
price. Engineering skills have pro- 
vided farm tools which reduce the 
physical labor involved in food pro- 
duction.” 

Dr. Day said that one evidence of 
the superior nutritional level of the 
American people is the fact that col- 
lege men today are two inches taller 
than their counterparts of a genera- 
tion ago. The only reasonable ex- 
planation for this increase in stature 
he said, is the superior food supply 
of the younger generation. , 
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Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 3569—Cleaning 
Compound 


Oakite Products, Inc., has an- 
nounced the development of its prod- 


uct, General Cleaner, designed for 
hand cleaning operations in food pro- 
cessing plants. The firm states the 
product is a free-flowing powdered 
detergent that dissolves quickly and 
completely in water. Used as recom- 
mended, the material is claimed to 


be easy on the hands, and safe on 
stainless steel, copper, tin, aluminum, 
and glass-lined surfaces. It is avail- 
able in kegs (110 Ib.) and barrels 
(325 lb.), and in cases of ten 10- 
pound cans. For more complete de- 
tails check No, 3569 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3570—Oven 
Thermometer 


A new recording thermometer, de- 
signed to pass through a traveling 
oven with bread and other baked 
goods has been announced by the 
Bristol Co. The instrument, com- 
pletely self contained, is no higher 
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ae 


than a loaf of bread when in its 
operating position. For use, it is laid 
on its back next to a pan of baked 
goods, and allowed to pass completely 
through the traveling oven. When it 





emerges at the discharge end, a 
record of the temperatures encoun- 
tered at each point along the way is 
inscribed on its smoke covered chart. 
The recorder can also be used in non- 


food baking applications, where a 
low-clearance instrument is required 
for continuous conveyor, traveling 
tray, or other traveling-ovens. Bulle- 
tin T855, giving specifications and 
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illustrating the thermometer, is avail- 
able by checking No. 3570 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3571—Book 
On Yeast 


“Yeast Technology,” a book by 
John White, presents important bio- 
logical factors governing growth 
and development, and gives an ac- 
count of modern methods used in the 
industrial propagation of yeasts. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, the new 
book was prepared for food tech- 
nologists, chemists and biologists en- 
gaged in the fermentation and baking 
industries. A portion of the work is 
based on articles that appeared in the 
American Brewer. A full presentation 
is made of the experimental details 
and development of comparatively 
new work in the field. The author 
points out that a large part of the 
research that went into the making 
of his book was carried out with a 
baking strain of Saccharomyces. Mr. 
White is a microbiologist and bio- 
chemist with the Tower Yeast Co., 
Ltd. of Birmingham, England. “Yeast 
Technology” contains 432 pages and 
is priced at $8. To secure it check 
No. 3571 on the coupon. Clip and 
mail it, together with payment, to 
the address provided. 


No. 3581—Doughnut 
Fryers 


Four new, streamlined Pitco Fri- 
alator doughnut fryers are being in- 
troduced by J. C. Pitman & Sons, Inc., 
The fryers come with varying capa- 
cities. Model No. 20 has an hourly 
production of 50 doz. doughnuts; 
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lengths, according to the company. 
Bolted sections can be inserted to 
make the bins taller or longer as 
desired. The panel at the left shows 
the six section, standard height bin 
while the right panel, an interior 
view, shows the discharge screws. 
For more complete details check No. 
3582 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 3572— 
Refrigerator 


Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc., an- 
nounces an addition to the new Fried- 
rich FloatingAir refrigerator line 
for 1954, the 50 cu. ft. reach-in stor- 
age freezer, model UF5OR. This all- 
steel storage freezer is available in 
a bakery series, equipped with pan 
slides on 2-in. spacing for each door. 
One door of the freezer can be util- 
ized as standard storage for frozen 
food products or supplies and the 
other door can be fitted with bakery 
pan slides or as a regular bakery 
freezer. When equipped with a % h.p. 
compressor the unit is suitable for 
high efficiency storage of ice cream. 
With standard % h.p. compressor, 
the unit maintains 0° temperature. 
It comes equipped with automatic 
thermostat. The refrigeration system 
used in this unit is the cold-liner type, 
with refrigerated walls. The fiber- 
glas insulation is 4 in. thick. For 
more complete details check No. 3572 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


3578—Sales Brochure 


How bakeries can increase sales 
with merchandise incentives is dem- 
onstrated in a new brochure intro- 
duced by Cappel, MacDonald & Co. 
Entitled “Sales Ideas For Bakeries,” 
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the items marked: 

] No. 3578—Sales Brochure 

[] No. 3579—Laminate 

(] No. 3581—Doughnut Fryers 
_] No. 3582—Storage Bins 

_] No. 3584—Box 

—] No. 3585—Scraper 

-] No. 3586—Oven 


Send me information on 
C] No. 3569—Cleaning Compound 
C] No. 3570—Oven Thermometer 
C] No. 3571—Book on Yeast 

[] No. 3572—Refrigerator 

— No. 3573—F lavor Catalog 

C) No. 3575—Converter Guide 

—) No. 3576—Temperature Con- 


the brochure is tailored to the specific 
sales problems of baking companies. 
The brochure explains how selling 
and even non-selling employees can 
help to build business in an incentive 
campaign. It also demonstrates how 
merchandise incentives have been 





model No. 26 (with a doughnut 
screen 18 in. by 26 in., especially de- 
signed to fit bakers’ racks) has a 
capacity of 60 doz. per hour; model 
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No. 24 produces 80 doz. per hour, and 


No. 3586—Oven 


The Petersen Oven Co. has an- 
nounced improvements in its Ec-Tri- 
Flex “75” oven and has published 


and bottom tray travel pass; four 
zone heat control; tray stabilization; 
top and bottom heat control, and 
choice of gas, oil or. a combination. 
To secure the literature check No. 
3586 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 3582—Storage 
Bins 


Horizontal storage bins for storing 
bulk material in buildings with 
limited head room are being pro- 
duced by the Day Co. These are 
bolted type bins, are 11 ft. high and 
can be furnished in a variety of 


used and can be used to build a 
better safety program, cutting down 


ities, 6G GD ibe b cn coe 34 iia Aree Sheehan tees Model No. 34, 100 doz. or 1,200 accidents and lost man-hours. Copies 
doughnuts per hour. The finish is of are available by checking No. 3578 
RN er em Re eg ne ree ee te eh rie ea eial a aa the gray lustre type. The models are on the coupon and dropping it in the 
also available in stainless steel at mail. , 
ee er mT roe ee er ee see eee slightly higher prices. For more com- 
plete details check No. 3581 on the No. 3584—Box 
d it in th ail. 
I, Ss de ee 2 ore atau aire a smack ateahel pau A oie aus hacker ae on coupon and drop it in the mal The Handy Box Co. has announced 


the production of a one sheet fold- 
ing box which can be assembled in 
two distinct operations and contains 
a balanced handle as an integral part 
of the box. The firm states that this 


PERMIT No. 2 descriptive literature outlining them. product, called the Handy Box, re- 
(Sec. 34.9, Among the oven’s features, as stated 
P. L. & R.) by the company, are radiant-jet heat; 

ee aoe double heating system — under top 





quires no creasing or prefolding, no 
string and prevents mutilation 
movement of the cake while packag- 


ing. It claims a 75% faster boxing 
operation than with string and ideal 
suitability for self-service. The box 
lends itself easily to art work, the 
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company says, and can also utilize a 
cellophane window. For more com- 
plete details check No. 3584 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3585—Seraper 
Plasticians, Inc., manufacturer of 
advertising premiums, points out the 
advantages of offering to bakers its 
plastic bowl scraper carrying an im- 
printed sales message. The manufac- 
turer states that it will not only 


help do a selling job but creates good 
will by helping the baker cut down 
“on unscraped profits.” The scraper, 





made of fiexible polyethylene plastic, 
comes in two new sizes, the Profes- 
sional, 3% in. by 6 in., and the Super 
Scoop, 4% in. by 6 in. The scrapers 
are available in white or colors and 
can be imprinted in one, two or three 
colors. The maker can imprint from 
zinc plates supplied by the customer 
or can supply completed artwork and 
plates from a rough layout. For fur- 
ther details, a free sample and quan- 
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tity prices check No. 3585 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3579—Laminate 


Cellothene is the trade name of a 
new flexible, transparent film lami- 
nate of polyethylene and cellophane 
recommended for a variety of packag- 
ing needs by its manufacturer, the 
Cheslam Corp., division of Chester 
Packaging Products Corp. Extrusion- 
laminated Cellothene uses no bind- 
ers, adhesives or connecting agents. 
It combines the properties of poly- 
ethylene and cellophane of the Syl- 
vania MSBO type to produce a heat 
sealable, moisture-proof, tough and 
leak-proof film, the company states. 
Thicknesses range from .0005 in. to 
.006 in. polyethylene combined with 
300 or 450 weight cellophane. For 
more complete details check No. 3579 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3573—Flavor 


Catalog 
The latest edition (May-August, 
1954) of Magnus, Mabee & Rey- 


nard, Inc., presents the company’s 
research and control facilities in 
pages of pictures. Another interest- 
ing innovation is ‘‘What’s New—For 
You?” which focuses attention on 
important new MM&R products. “The 
Magna Man,” the company’s sales 
representative, takes a bow in a page 
of photographs. To receive the cata- 
log check No. 3573 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3575—Converter 
Guide 

A new guide to the selection and 
application of Sylvania Cellophane by 
converters has just been issued by 
Sylvania Division, American Viscose 
Corp. The guide outlines cellophane 


use information for specific applica- 
tions in the baking industry. The 
guide includes a discussion of the 
general properties of the firm’s cello- 
phane, and also lists the approxi- 
mate competitive equivalents to i‘s 
film designations. Copies of the guide 
may be obtained free of charge by 
checking No. 3575 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3576—Temp. 
Control Bulletin 


The Burling Instrument Co. has 
issued Bulletin 103, the third in a 
new series describing its line of tem- 
perature controls. This bulletin cov- 
ers models B-1C and B-1X, used for 
controlling temperatures or as high 
or low temperature safety alarms 
and cut-outs up to 1,000° F. The two 
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models have weathertight and explo- 
sion proof housings, respectively, it 
is claimed. Included are complete 
descriptions of operation, dimensions, 
methods of mounting, and operating 
specifications. Both of these units 
operate by differential expansion cf 
solids, use snap-action switch rated 
at 15 amp., 125-250 volts, 60 cycles, 
and can be obtained in a wide variety 
of standard tubes and ranges. Check 
No. 3576 on the coupon and mail it 
to receive a free copy of the bulletin. 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, celloph and Y etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 
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Send for illustrated 
brochure with special 
introductory offer. 














WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


GET RESULTS! 


PIE-PAK CO.,Inc. 








PACKAGE YOUR PIES IN 
PIE-PAK CONTAINERS 






1300 HUDSON STREET 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





More Reason than Rhyme! 


Quaker 
Bakers Flour 


* Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 
And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! ” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California ‘ 




















the KEY to bakery profits... 34 


Town (riet UNIFORMLY MILLED —_ BY 


flour THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILL...ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE: WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


+ MEPHERSON, 


WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CC 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
_ Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily | ~ Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





Bun in Parade 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The legend of 
the hot cross bun was colorfully de- 
picted in flowers built into a float 
supplied by the Oregon Bakers Asso- 
ciation as an entry in Portland’s 
famous rose festival in June. Eugene 
C. Crawford, association manager, 
said the float was 24 ft. long, 9 ft. 
wide and 11 ft. high. It was con- 
structed to represent the brick oven, 
the lady and the evil spirit of fable. 
The float cost an estimated $1,300. 
Hot cross buns on Good Friday were 
supposed to be made of the dough 
kneaded for the host, and were 
marked with the cross accordingly. 
As they are said to keep for 12 
months without turning mouldy, in 
some countries they are still hung in 
houses as a “charm against evil.” 
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New Jersey Bakers 
Organize Plans for 


Oct. 9-11 Convention 


ASBURY PARK, N.J.—The host 
North Jersey Division is charting 
plans for the 36th annual convention 
and meeting of the New Jersey Bak- 
ers Board of Trade, Inc., which will 
be held in the Hotel Berkeley-Car- 
teret here, Oct. 9-11. 

Richard Methven, president of the 
group, and chairman of exhibits, 
states that additional exhibit space 
has been arranged, and that a con- 
vention program including education- 
al talks, panels, demonstrations and 
skits is planned. 

The theme, “Quality Galore for 
54” will be stressed throughout the 
convention. 

Display space may be reserved by 
writing Mr. Methven at 75 Columbus 
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QUALITY GALORE for 5@ 
=/..at the Asbury Shore! 





or er 
36 Annual Meeting and Convention 
HOTEL BERKELEY-CARTERET 
NEW JERSEY BAKERS' 


Board of: Trade, Inc. 
OCTOBER 9 + 10% + 1th 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Ave., Closter, N.J., or calling Clos- 
ter 5-0692 before July 30. Joseph 
Gratzel, convention chairman, has 
completed a mailing of convention 
rules and regulations to the mem- 
bership. 





BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


Fimc FL OURS - CORN PRODUCTS 
























————————— —— 
Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











“ROCR RIVER” °° RELODGETI’S” RYE wciwithr 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 2205 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














h 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 















HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 










and w in the 
















Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 


milling wheat sections of Montana, 
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GENERAL AMERICAN’S 
Airslide’ Car Fleet 


now brings the savings 
of “BULK SHIPPING” to 
millers, bakers and 


macaroni manufacturers. 


Throughout these industries, 
company after company is looking 
forward to the many advantages of 
this new and proven method of 
shipping. A great many Airslide 
cars have already been leased. 
Before the cars were leased, these 
facts were considered: 


1. Airslide car shipping costs less. 


2. High or low density materials 
can be successfully loaded, carried 
and unloaded by Airslide cars. 
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wear. pe 
Airslide fabric 
—h 2 : 


es : : 
7 e— Air chamber 





+—__ Air inlet nozzle 


3. The expense of bag shipment 5. Ladings are protected against 


and handling is eliminated. 


shrinkage and leakage with mini- 
mum possibility of contamination. 


4. Airslide cars are quickly and G. General American can service 
easily unloaded into any conveying Airslide cars in its own shops 
system. throughout the country. 


AIRSLIDE, a trade mark of the Fuller Company, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 


























UNLOAD INTO ANY CONVEYING SYSTEM 


























FIND OUT ABOUT CUTTING YOUR SHIPPING COSTS 


The Airslide in car quickly and easily “‘fluidizes” the lading for | General American’s engineers will work with your traffic and 
complete, speedy unloading. With approximately one pound __ production engineers to see how you can get the advantages 
of air pressure, the lading is.aerated and flows quickly and _and savings of bulk shipping. Write for information on tests 


evenly to the discharge points. 


AIRSLIDE 


GENERAL 





of Airslide cars. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Chicago Bakers Club 
Golf Outing Draws 350 


CHICAGO More than 350 mem- 
bers and guests of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago turned out for the first 
golf outing of the year, held at the 
Elmhurst Country Club here-June 15. 
Good fellowship and relaxation were 
the order of the day as those attend- 
ing participated in the games, prizes, 
a buffet luncheon and a steak dinner 
during the all-day affair. 

An entertainment program was 
offered in the evening, with Walter 
H. Rose, Chapman & Smith Co., 
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Melrose Park, Ill., acting as a story- 
teller, and William G. Dahlquist, A. 
E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, per- 
forming magic tricks. Conducting the 
program and directing the activities 
during the day were the two co- 
chairmen of the entertainment com- 
mittee, Joseph J. Donzelli, Mary Ann 
Baking Co.; and Joseph T. Shufli- 
towski, Jos. T. Shuflitowski Co. 

The three top golfers for the day 
were: Jerome H. Debs, Chicago Me- 
tallic Mfg. Co.; Charles W. Pratt, 
Edson, Pratt & Riley, Inc.; and Rich- 
ard Livingston, Jane Livingston Bak- 
ing Co. These low net golfers have a 
leg up on the President’s Cup, which 


is awarded annually to the lowest net 
golfer at the spring and fall golf 
outings of the club. 

In all there were 160 golfers. 
Thirty members won prizes, as well 
as six guests who took home golf 
awards. Sixty early-bird golfers re- 
ceived Zippo lighters with Bakers 
Club insignia for teeing off before 
the rush. Eight golfers shared in the 
blind bogey loot. 

William Gilbert, Hubbard Milling 
Co., won the top non-participant 
prize, taking a silver hostess set. 
Second winner in this category was 
Willard H. Geller, John R. Thompson 
Co., who also is president of the club. 





All Brolite 
Representatives Are 


Trained Bakery 
Technicians 
And Are 
At Your Service 


For Shop 


Demonstrations 


Are Accepted Under the 
BREAD STANDARDS 


Ss : 


a 


All Vegetable 


Emulsifier 


(Lecithin and 


Associated 
Phosphatides)— 


Flour—Mono and 
Di-Glycerides— 


Vegetable Oils 
— Salt 


— 
BROSOFT is a Tenderizing Agent 


with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 
resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 
and make up. Smoother slicing — no gumminess. 


BROSOFT is a Convenient Dry Product 


Easy to handle—requires no change in shop procedures. 











Valuable Ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 
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Eight other members and guests 
were awarded non-participant prizes. 
Robert E. Lund, Dolly Madison Cakes 
division of Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
won a special “Silver Buck” prize, 
consisting of 50 silver dollars. 

Samuel A. Baker, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., New York, and Richard E. 
Walsh, National Yeast Corp., New 
York, each took an award given to 
members coming the farthest to at- 
tend the outing. 

Among the guests introduced were: 
Jack T. Thatcher, Master Baking 
Co., Mt. Vernon, IIl., president of the 
Illinois Bakers Assn.; Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, Decatur, Ill., secretary of 
the IBA; Harold Fiedler, secretary 
of the American Bakers Assn.; Lt. 
Frank Pape, Chicago Police Dept.; 
Preston Keathley, a baker from San- 
tiago, Chile; and John O’Leary, Chi- 
cago Bakery Employers Labor Coun- 
cil. 

Charles J. Prieb, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., took top honors at horse- 
shoes. Elmer G. Fisher, H. Piper 
Baking Co., won the No. 1 door prize. 

Through the courtesy of Robert 
Esserman, Esserman Motor Sales, 
Inc., a 1954 Plymouth Belvedere was 
on display at the outing. The auto- 
mobile will go to the lucky donation 
card holder at the golf outing Aug. 
17. The proceeds from this activity 
will underwrite the Orphans Outing 
sponsored by the Bakers Club Sept. 
18. 

Louise Buell, club manager, and the 
rest of the staff, were roundly ap- 
plauded at the dinner for their work 
in making the outing a success. The 
next club activity is set for June 30, 
when the club will board a special 
train for an all-day trip to Milwaukee 
to watch the Chicago Cubs and the 
Milwaukee Braves tangle at base- 
ball. 
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Lee Marshall Cup Golf 
Play Slated Sept. 24-26 


PHILADELPHIA—The annual golf 
tournament for the Lee Marshall Cup 
will be staged at the Galen Hall 
Hotel & Country Club, Wernersville, 
Pa., Sept. 24-26. 

The competing clubs are: Phila- 
delphia Bakers Club (host), Bakers 
Club of New York, Inc., Baltimore 
Bakers Club, Boston Bakers Club, 
Central Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
and Pittsburgh Bakers Courtesy Club. 





E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








. . . es 
Miner - Hillard Milling Go. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN =~ -:- COLORADO 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


OLITE COM 


2921 S. Haskell Ave 
Dallas 10. Texas San Francisco 1, Cal 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


518 First Ave. North 5 
Seattle 9, Wash Atlante 6 


225 Fourth Ave 
Ne York ty 


PAWN Y INC. 








2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 











Peak Performance lacked by Superior Serice 


Jue COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY General Offices: Denver, Colorado 





NAVAJO’ PEAK 
IN THE COLORADO ROCKIES ‘a 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 
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“Your enthusiasm for National Sandwich Month is commendable, Wilbur, but 
giving bread away is not our idea of a sound contribution to it.” 








Maybe you knew it. But now, surveys prove it! The sandwich is King—America’s most 
popular food combination. More than 30 million sandwiches are served daily throughout 
the year, and the season hits a peak in August. You can make this work for 
you by tying in to the barrage of heavy national, regional and local advertising 
that will appear in support of National Sandwich Month. Add it all up and make 
it pay for you in extra profits through increased.sales! 


Remember—August is Sandwich Time 
with 31 big sandwich-eating days 


OSS ABRUIARASUIIABINCA HUN 





General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Standard of excellence 
among leading 


Your Bakery Deserves the Best 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


WwW i €cwH t- tae e K AN S A S 
Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas—Marion, Ohio 





CAPACITY: 12,008 CwTs e STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers fell ei 2 ee ed ed 











| You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
| FLOUR S 
| 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 









MASTERPIECE - 


SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 





ENCORE 


MIELLS 








AT APPLETON, 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


MAin 8637 


MINNESOTA 











CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


BELMONT - STAMINA 


Hv 1na 











Vermont Bakers Assn. 
Elects Gordon Wing 


STOWE, VT.—Gordon Wing, Cross 
Baking Co., Montpelier, was honored 
at the annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., at Stowe, Vt., 
by being elected to that association’s 
presidency. Almond Adkins, Fassett’s 
Bakery, Burlington, was voted gen- 
eral vice president and Clifford Jar- 
vis, Jarvis Bake Shop, Barre, was 
chosen retail vice president. 

Two repeaters were Ernest Haigh, 
Joseph Middleby Co., who returns 
as treasurer and Jack Hartman, 
General Mills, Inc., who will serve 
again as secretary. J. P. Goddard, 
J. P. Goddard Co., Claremont, N.H., 
was reelected to the board of gov- 
ernors of the New England Bakers 
Assn. to represent the second New 
England area for two years. 
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Scholarships Set Up 
By National Starch 


NEW YORK —Frank Greenwall, 
president, National Starch Products, 
Inc., has announced final plans fo: 
an aid-to-education program. 

National has established under- 
graduate scholarships of $2,000 each 
at Columbia University, Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, the University of 
Nebraska, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Syracuse University (N.Y. State 








School of Forestry), and Rutgers 
University. 
To aid the _ privately - financed 


echools in defraying the administra- 
tion of each scholarship, the company 
is also awarding an additional sum 
annually to the chemistry department 
of the schools concerned. 
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For the information of college men 
seeking to find out more about the 
company, National Starch has pre- 
pared a booklet, “Opportunities for a 
Career With National Starch Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,”’ available without charge. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

OAKITE ASSIGNMENTS 

NEW YORK — Oakite Products, 
Inc., has announced the assignment 
of the following new technical serv- 
ice representatives: Richard J. Price, 
to the Portland, Ore., area; Malcolm 
N. Gray, Lincoln, Neb.; John N. Lee, 
Miami, Florida; Gale R. Miller, Cin- 
cinnati; Kenneth L. Oliver, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Thomas D. Ellsworth, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; D. O. Mundale, 
Asheville, N.C.; Haskell Wilder, La 
Crosse, Wis.; Lloyd W. Kagley, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; William D. Hudson, To- 
peka, Kansas, and Henry W. Dieter, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Golden Loaf” tma's our 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 























Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 
/ 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


aay ' 
bY Lf 
a o ot 


9 COOKIE KING— 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker 
GRAHAM KING—| 
PASTRY KING- 


and doughnut flour 


cookie 
sponge flour 
00% soft wheat graham 
\ e) 


low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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DAILY REPORT mass 8 
1. 2. 3. ke 5. 6. Te 8. 9. 0. el 
tal Weight|Less 1% Adda ada Less | Total] Baked Soal. Scab 
rom of Col. 1 Bench Old Scrap) Dough] Weight jWgt. of jior or 
xing Sheet||Fernentation Ingred- || Dough | Do To 29143 x ||Product-|Gain in Gain in 
| Date loss Total j tents Left | Oven | Column 7 ion. Sealing Scaling 
Jan. 2} 47682 ug L7205 | 2418 72 | 889%} Lu70%S fii,77242 Gar) @.39%) 
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Management for Profit 





fashion, with a monthly prize award- 
ed to the employees for keeping the 
cost of damaged goods to a minimum. 
It worked well. Then, during a time 
when the shop was being repainted, 
the board was removed. It was not 
replaced, on the mistaken assumption 
that the employees had ceased to look 
at it. 

In a few months the crippled losses 
had doubled and then trebled. The 
manager had a number of conferences 
with foremen and key workers, 
stressing the fact that this element 
of shop efficiency had sadly declined. 
In spite of all the pounding, however, 
the losses remained at about triple 
their former cost. Finally some shop 
employee timidly reminded the man- 
ager of the forgotten blackboard 
gathering dust in the basement. It 
was promptly resurrected. 

This time, for the sake of variety, 
the manager did not offer monthly 
prizes for low cost of cripples. Instead 
he simply highlighted the progress by 
using colored lights for various stages 
of progress. He turned on a large red 
light at the board for days in which 
damaged goods cost the company 
more than $20, a blue light for days 
in which the losses ranged between 
$10 and $20, and a white light for 
those unexpected days of the future 
when losses might be cut to less than 
$10. For several days the red light 
was on continuously, the subject of 
much shop joking and even dismay. 
Soon there came a day in which the 
blue light was used, to accompanying 
cheers. A few days later the blue light 
was lit for three days in succession. 
The manager posted a letter of con- 
gratulation to the employees. A week 


later the white light went on. 

By this judicious publication of in- 
formation from the daily report, the 
manager cut damaged losses from 
nearly $600 a period to a little less 
than $250. It was done by using facts 
and by getting them to the right peo- 
ple at the right time. 


The Facts Are a Start 

Quite obviously, it is not enough to 
possess the facts only. The facts must 
be used, must be interpreted by man- 
agement, must be converted into the 
basis for policy. To that end the man- 
ager is better qualified if he is en- 
dowed with a restless energy. He 
should have one eye on the distant 
horizon, always dissatisfied with the 
terrain on which he is camping. More 
than that, he must inspire subor- 
dinates to the race for greater goals. 

In one bakery, a variety shop, 
where the pounds per man hour 
seemed permanently bogged at 100, 
the manager found the shop foremen 
convinced that efficiency was at its 
highest peak. They showered him 
with apparently unrefutable argu- 
ments. No greater speed could be at- 
tained in the plant because the ovens 
were already jammed all day, the 
many varieties took too much hand 
labor, the mixers were overworked, 
etc. In a climactic meeting they re- 
jected his demand for 150 lb. per man 
hour and finally, glumly, compromised 
at 125. Then the manager brought in 
a bakery consultant who helped them 
trim down the time schedule until 
they had surpassed their own goal. 
A year later they broke through the 
150 mark and set their sights for 175. 

Without this carefully applied pres- 


. . . from page 17 


sure from the manager, of course, the 
various department heads might be 
permanently stalled on dead center. 
He must provide the needed spark, 
the vision that makes them strive for 
improvement. In order to do that, ex- 
perience has shown, he should be able 
to compare their performance with 
other bakeries of similar nature. For- 
tunately, a very ingenious way of do- 
ing this has spread over the country. 
It can be done, moreover, without any 
loss of secrecy, by submitting periodic 
figures to a central agency such as 
the American Bakers Cooperative, the 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, the W. E. Long Co. or other 
such organizations. 

The agency then assigns each bak- 
ery a secret number, by which figure 
the bakery owner, and he alone, can 
identify his own plant among the 
others in the report. The figures are 
then converted into costs per hundred 
pounds, so that each bakery’s costs 
may be measured by the same yard- 
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stick. The theory behind this is sim- 
ple: Excluding differences in labor 
and freight costs in various regions, 
the manager should be able to wring 
the same efficiency from his plant as 
can another man a thousand miles 
away. If his cost of sales is demon- 
strably higher than the average plant 
listed in the report, it is then time 
for an inquiry. If his janitor cost has 
soared above reason, the report will 
emphasize that by harsh comparison 
with other bakeries. 

The cost report the manager re- 
ceives at the end of each period is 
divided into 10 or 12 detailed pages, 
analyzing his efficiency in every cate- 
gory of operation, and it may contain 
another dozen pages of written com- 
ment by the agency, suggesting ways 
in which he may pare down costs 
and bring up profits. Separate break- 
downs are made of losses by dam- 
aged and stale products, of material 
costs, of shop costs, of selling ex- 
penses, administrative overhead, and 
of garage costs. A summary sheet of 
all costs and their resultant effect on 
profits brings the whole meaning of 
the report into focus. 

The Comparative Statement of 
Profit and Loss exhibited on page 
17 is a carefully prepared dummy of 
such a summary sheet. It may be 
used because the figures are fictional, 
violating no confidences. It will be 
noted that the first column, after the 
plant numbers, lists the selling price 
of a hundred pounds of the company’s 
products. This varies, of course, de- 
pending upon the price received for 
each product and the quantity of it 
sold. 

A bakery with a large amount of 
specialty bread business, for exam- 
ple, would probably show a higher 
Average Sales Value of Production 
and might also be expected to have a 
slightly higher cost of Shop Expense. 
Whether the extra effort is worth 
while, however, might be revealed in 
the final column, reflecting the Net 
Profit or Loss. 

A bakery manager can glean tre- 
mendous lessons from the Periodic 
Cost Report, depending upon the 
amount of study he gives it. The usu- 
al procedure, followed by most man- 
agers, is to take it home for a thor- 
ough overnight review before dis- 
cussing its contents with any depart- 
ment heads. This gives him an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for such sessions by 
annotating the pages with his own 
comments. He is able, with the extra 
time, to compute the estimated sav- 
ings for each department if ex- 
cessive costs were merely brought 
down to average. Dollar signs are tre- 
mendously significant in the present- 
day economy and subordinate execu- 
tives are often more impressed by the 
fact that their failures cost the com- 
pany a sum of $450 than they might 
be by the mere fact that they record- 
ed an above-average figure. 

In one case, told me by an account- 
ant, the superintendent remained cool 
under the knowledge that his Shop 
Expense totaled 42¢ above the aver- 
age cost per hundred pounds. Yet he 
became thoroughly aroused when he 
found that it cost his company $1,375. 
The first figure was merely a mark 
on a piece of paper to him. The sec- 
ond was humiliation. 

If the management has any qualms 
about revealing the profit figures, 
even such as are figured by the hun- 
dred pounds, it may remove the sheet 
on Profit and Loss and only discuss 
the supporting exhibits on succeeding 
pages, for these are in sufficient de- 
tail to hammer home many points of 
expense in each department. 

Any managerial complacency usual- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Use of Aluminum in 
Packaging Bakery Products 


The electrolytic process for pro- 
ducing aluminum was discovered at 
the turn of the century—a little more 
than 60 years ago. In that short 
period the production has risen till 
aluminum now stands third in ton- 
nage among the non-ferrous metals 
but the volume of aluminum pro- 
duced is second only to that of steel. 

Aluminum sheet rolled very thin 
becomes aluminum foil—just as the 
dividing line between sheet and plate 
is set arbitrarily at .250, so the ma- 
terial less than .006 inches in thick- 
ness is called foil. 

The one trip, disposable aluminum 
foil food container is today the larg- 
est foil end use in the nation. It is 
a new field with its origin extending 
only as far back as 1947. Production 
of food container foil in 1954 will be 
larger than anyone has dared to pre- 
dict. With wider consumer accept- 
ance of the product, any accurate 
estimate as to the future potential of 
this market is impossible, since it can 
be said—with comparative safety— 
that the surface has just been 
scratched. 

Metal Foils 

The use of metal foils as a com- 
ponent of packaging materials is not 
new. Tin and lead foils were used 
just following the turn of the twen- 
tieth century for food and general 
packaging in the U.S., and had been 
employed for many years prior to 
this time in Europe and in China. 
Many early foil packaging materials 
were hand hammered or rolled 
manually. 

Perhaps the earliest large-scale use 
of foil in the U.S., prior to the intro- 
duction of thin gauge aluminum was 
the use of lead for tea and tobacco, 
and pure tin for cheese. Pure tin was 
used for intimate contact with food, 
and tin-clad lead foils in applications 
not having such exacting toxicity 
requirements. 

The relative cost of tin foil was 
high, although lower than fabricated 
aluminum foil products of that pe- 
riod. Lead foil was clad on both sides 
with pure tin to facilitate handling 
(toxicity), retard the formation of 
lead oxide, and resist off-set of the 
soft lead when rubbed against anoth- 
er surface. Cladding also produced a 
brighter surface on the foil. Tin-clad 
lead foil was very heavy even in the 
lightest of gauges. 

Aluminum—Early History 

As early as 1845, the unusual prop- 
erties of aluminum were recognized 
as having a particularly promising 
future. The ability of aluminum to 
undergo cold-working, its relative re- 
sistance to ordinary corrosion, the 
formation of a protective oxide layer 
on the surface, and the non-toxic 
characteristic of aluminum salts cre- 
ated comprehensive speculation. How- 
ever, it was not until the latter part 
of the 19th century that aluminum 
could be produced commercially, and 
at a cost within practical limits. 





By William Beck 
Ekco Products Co. 


Properties of lightness in weight, 
corresponding relative high strength 
per pound, good thermal and elec- 
trical conductivity, and high reflec- 
tivity provided the impetus for the 
early development and exploitation 
of practical commercial production 
processes. Actually, few major 
changes have been introduced into 
the original production processes dis- 
covered by Charles Martin Hall and 
Paul T. Heroult in 1886. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor 
in bringing the cost of aluminum to 
a low figure per pound has been the 
availability of vast and economical 
sources of electrical power. In 1852, 
the cost of a pound of aluminum was 
about $550. Just prior to the Hall- 
Heroult process, the cost was $11 
per pound. By 1892, the price had 
dropped to 57¢. 

As is true in the development of 
almost any new product, the manu- 
facture of aluminum foil on a com- 
mercial basis progressed slowly. Roll- 
ing and annealing techniques used for 
steel had to be modified. Tin and 
lead rolling procedures could not be 
applied directly. 

Packaging Trends 

In the meantime, a_ reformation 
was taking place in the packaging of 
food and other products. Most prod- 
ucts for unit consumption at the 


retail level had been supplied, ware- 
housed, and sold from bulk. The new 
trend was toward more sanitation, 
better display of merchandise, more 
efficient shortage and inventory, in- 
creased protection of product quality, 
and positive identification. Pure food 
and drug legislation was beginning 
to require specific identification of 
ingredients and net weight. The 
cracker barrel and butter tub of 
the general store was on the way out. 

Manufacturers of food and other 
items which were retailed in smaller 
quantities from bulk began to look 
for new ideas and means to make 
their product more attractive to the 
prospective buyer than were the prod- 
ucts of their competitors. 

Most packages are made of paper. 
In fact, packaging, as we know it 
today, was born in about 1870 with 
the first folding paperboard cartons. 
With the possible exception of tin 
and glass, the packaging industry 
has lived on paper and paperboard 
right up to the 1930’s when Cello- 
phane and visibility brought about 
the first major change in package 
merchandising since its birth. 

Visibility has now about run its 
course. We've begun to see visibility 
taken away from products that are 
not appetizing to look at, in frozen 
foods as an example, where full 








EYE CATCHING WINDOW—An unusual window display used by Noyes 
Bakery, 335 Highland, San Bernardino, Cal., is a certain eye catcher for 
passersby. At the rear of the display is the equivalent of shelves and behind 
these are frosted glass and lights. With the change in seasons appropriate 
items are displayed—Santas at Christmas, bunnies at Easter, brides and 
grooms in June, turkeys at Thanksgiving, etc. Frequent window changes are 
made. People who stop to see the display can’t help but notice the attractive 


display of baked products sold by the bakery. 
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William Beck 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The uses and 
advantages of aluminum foil in the 
baking industry are outlined by Mr. 
Beck in the accompanying article 
which is adapted from a talk he made 
recently before members of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club. Mr. 
Beck is chief engineer of the foil di- 
vision, Ekco Products Co., Chicago. 
color pictures show the item in 
“mouth-watering” realism. 

During all this time, paper has 
been made moisture proof, bleed 
proof, grease proof, fade proof, and 
water proof but it is still paper. It 
is porous. It attracts moisture. It 
traps odor particles in its porous 
structure and, when moist, it sup- 
ports the growth of odor producing 
mold particles. 

The driving force of food mer- 
chancising demands that each new 
product perform some miracle of 
nourishment, appetitie appeal, or 
convenience of preparation. 

The development of frozen foods 
has put tremendous emphasis on con- 
venience items—free of kitchen labor. 
Can you think of a packaging ma- 
terial that is more protective of 
delicate flavor—that has more appe- 
tite appeal in itself—that is more 
practical for freezing, for warming, 
or for serving food or baked goods 
than aluminum foil? Foil is the 
“biggest” new material in food pack- 
aging since cellophane. 

End Uses 

Foil food containers have made 
substantial inroads on several phases 
of the food packaging industry. 

A. The Baking Industry: 

In the commercial bakery foil pie 
plates of various sizes have proved 
superior to conventtional steel and 
paper plates both from a cost and 
from a handling standpoint. In the 
past, the traditional method of rout- 
ing a baked pie from the large baker 
to the retail consumer was to bake 
the pie in a steel pie plate, then 
transfer the pie from the steel pie 
plate to a disposable paper pie plate 
for retail consumption. The steel pie 
plates were then washed and re- 
turned for further use. Now, the 
baker simply bakes the pie in a foil 
pie plate and distributes the one- 
way plate to the consumer. In this 
way, he saves himself the expense of 
washing, sorting, and handling re- 
turned steel plates, as well as having 
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fewer damaged pies as a result of 
the transfer operation. 

The baker has also found that using 
foil (a) means more even and rapid 
heat distribution which results in a 
better “bake” in less time, (b) means 
a saving on fuel costs, (c) means no 
grease absorption as with paper 
plates, and (d) means no sales re- 
sistance due to irritating deposit 
systems. 

B. The Frozen Food Industry: 

Foil food containers have closely 
followed the ever increasing consumer 
acceptance of frozen foods of both 
the precooked and the read-to-heat- 
and-eat varieties. Producers of all 
types of baked frozen foods have 
been quick in seeing the advantages 
of a container that would not only 
serve as an attractive package, but 
could be used as a disposable baking 
utensil for their product. 

C. Frozen “Heat-and-Eat.” ‘Take- 
Home” Dinners: In the future, prob- 
ably the largest single market for 
foil food containers will be the pro- 
cessed food manufacturers’ or res- 
taurant’s frozen dinner to take home. 
To date, the pioneering in this field 
has been done by the large and/or 
famous restaurants. 

So much importance is attached 
to the potentialities in this field that 
it is felt that an additional back- 
ground to enlarge our scope be pre- 
sented. 

As is typical of most businesses, 
a comparatively small percentage of 
the total number of restaurants do 
a large proportion of the total bus- 
iness. These are worthwhile restau- 
ants: 


30,239 commercial restaurants 
account for 57% of the total com- 
mercial restaurant business, or 
$3,807,000,000 annually. 

4,200 industrial restaurants ac- 
count for 55% of the total in- 
dustrial restaurant food sales, or 
$263,000,000 annually. 


Despite the restaurant industry’s 
high volume of sales, the average 
operator is not too happy about his 
profit margin, which hovers around 
the 2% mark, due to labor cost, gov- 
ernment regulations, rent, etc., and 
more competition from the consum- 
er’s after-work dollar (e.g. television, 
movies, baby care, and sports events). 
This is too thin a margin for profit 
so that the “take-home” meal is fast 
becoming a boon to alert restaurant 
operators throughout the country. 

Statistics are not available to point 
up the exact number of restaurants 
who also have bakery goods (baked 
on the premises) for sale over their 
own counters, but it is safe to say 
that they are to be found mostly 
among the more than 34,000 worth- 
while commercial and industrial res- 
taurants who make up the bulk of 
the restaurant sales volume. It fol- 
lows, too, that these 34,000 progres- 
sive and successful establishments are 
far and away the best prospects 
where take-home meal service is con- 
cerned. Among the giants in the take- 
home meal service are: Horn & Ho- 
dart—47 retail stores; Schafft’s Take- 
Home—seven restaurants; Bickford’s, 
Inc., New York; Broden’s, Baltimore; 
H. P. Maddison, Oregon; Caesar’s, 
San Diego; Pit ’N Whistle, Mil- 
waukee; Van de Kamp’s, Los An- 
geles; D. A. Clark, South Bend, Ind.; 
Cooley’s Cupboard, Inc., Evanston, 
Ill.; White Tower Restaurants, Con- 
necticut; the Stauffer Restaurant, 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland; Hot 
Shoppes, Inc., Washington; Harding’s, 
Chicago; The Pie Pan Drive-In, Chi- 
cago; Du Par’s, Los Angeles; Ire- 
land’s Portland; Home Restaurants, 
Erie, Pa.; Ange’s Restaurants, Chi- 
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cago; the Manderson, New York: 
Hearthstone Restaurant, New York; 
Colonial Food Shop. Glenview, IIL, 
and Old Denmark, New York. 

In summary, let us state that an 
average of 70,000,000 meals are 
served daily in the nation’s more than 
half million eating places. Commer- 
cial and industrial restaurants serve 
the lion’s share of these meals. They 
spend $2.7 billion each year for 
raw foods alone—or slightly more 
than 53% of all food purchased by 
the 500,000 plus “away from home” 
feeding outlets. 

It is possible that no other in- 
dustry in the U.S. can match this 
huge, on-the-spot audience as a po- 
tential for extra business. Obviously, 
these restaurants represent an enorm- 
ous potential to the foil food con- 
tainer manufacturer who already has 
a stake in the new take-home-a-meal 
restaurant trend. 

A survey made recently by 
“Sales Management” — they inter- 
viewed over 50,000 women as to what 
they like and dislike about packages 
—showed: 

Women want packages that are 
easy to open—they want packages 
that are sanitary and they want pack- 
ages that save time, steps, double 
handling, clean ups and extra dish 
washing in the kitchen. 

Extraordinary use is being made 
of aluminum. Notable improvements 
in processing of light weight alumi- 
num foil are creating new fields of 
packaging that formerly were con- 
sidered impossible. 

The first duty of a package is to 
protect its contents—if a package 
fails to do this, there may be no 
first sale of a product, and there sure- 
ly will be no repeat business. 


Convenience Guides 
Packaging. Official 
Tells Baking Trade 


HENDERSON, KY. — Consumers 
prefer and will even pay more for 
items in packages which provide ease 
of buying, storing, and opening, a 
packaging expert advised the bakery 
trade. 

The expert, Robert K. Gibbs, presi- 
dent of Tri-State Plastic Molding Co., 
Inc., Henderson Ky., pointed out that 
sales and profits are definitely going 
to manufacturers who stress con- 
venience in their packaging as well 
as in their products. 

Mr. Gibbs suggested the following 
points be considered in developing 
packages to please the consumer: 

1. To make buying easy, packag- 
ing should show instantly the kind, 
color, size, and shape of contents. 
Transparency does this job better 
‘than any other quality. 

2. Packages should be easy to 
carry, which puts a premium on 
lightweight, streamlined design. 

3. Ease of storage is becoming 
more of a demand in modern homes 
with limited storage space. Square 
packaging meets this need by making 
the most efficient use of space. 

4. With the exception of vacuum 
sealed containers and sealed cans, 
packages should be quick and simple 
to open. Where the package is re- 
used, it should be just as quick and 
simple to close, with no folded or 
torn flaps to contend with. 

5. Where contents must be emp- 
tied, packaging should make this pro- 
cess as neat and effortless as possible. 
Again, square containers are _ indi- 
cated, because of corners that form a 
natural spout for pouring. 

6. Cleanliness is essential in any 
package, and sanitation wherever 
foods or personal items are involved. 
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MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE RETAIL BAKER 
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Merchants are told time and time again that friendliness, 
courtesy and service are important to success in business. 
This was emphasized by a merchandising expert in an 
address before a national retail organization. In this fast 
moving age, some stores neglect to provide enough of 
the “little personal, human, friendly things” which cus- 
tomers like. The customer wants to be liked, the sales 
expert emphasized. He doesn’t want to be growled at, 
or snarled at, or sneered at, or peered at suspiciously as 
though he was about to pick up a piece of merchandise 
and put it in his pocket. And he wants someone to know 
his name and use it. Yes, personalized selling is an old 
story, but it’s a story which the dealer might repeat 
frequently in training and advising his employees. Let 
the customer know he is welcome, that you like him 
and want to help him, and he’ll be back. 


In many retail stores the back of the cash register is seen 
by the customer every time he makes a purchase, but 
often the back of the register is a spot which is overlooked 
as a potent factor in in-store advertising. The alert mer- 
chant can use the cash register back to tie-in with special 
promotions so that added emphasis can be given to sales. 
He can put a small poster or ad on the back of the cash 
register each time he has a different promotion. Also, 
many full-page ads or articles from magazines can be 
clipped and tacked on this prominent position. 


The fact that good display is important in a retail store 
is emphasized in results of a buying habit study in Iowa. 
The study was made by the bureau of business and econo- 
mic research of the State University of Iowa in a small 
community in the state. Farmers covered in the sur- 
vey were asked what features of a store they thought 
made it attractive. Forty two per cent of them said 
“display.” Twenty per cent of the families answered 
“cleanliness and neatness.” Tied for third with 11% were 
“arrangement” and “front entrance.” 


Managers of retail stores agree that these faults in 
employees are among the most annoying to the customer: 
(1) Repeatedly failing to remember the customer’s name; 
(2) not knowing whether the item is in stock; (3) not 
keeping enough change in the cash register, thereby 
keeping the customer waiting until enough change is 
rounded up, and (4) back-and-forth wrangling about store 
procedure with another employee. These faults are quite 
easily remedied if called to the attention of employees. 
It furthermore points up the value of having a want list 
of items out of stock to prevent the customer from being 
disappointed in special trips. 


Many retail stores have exposed sides which are not at 
all attractive and cannot be made very attractive with- 
out some expensive rebuilding. The answer to the prob- 
lem in such a case may be to erect a large, bright, at- 
tractive billboard-type sign along any side of the store 
which the merchant wants covered. Laticework under- 
neath the sign proper can completely cover the area. 
The sign on the board should of course be the best pos- 
sible and should help draw customers to the store. The 
sign should be lighted at night, and it should be changed 
occasionally to give a fresh appeal. 


“It is a proven fact that firms which advertise consis- 
tently, carefully and sincerely are the last to feel adverse 
business conditions and the first to recover.” This was 
pointed out by an advertising expert at a recent retail 
meeting. Indications of some adverse business conditions 
were cited by the advertising expert, who went on to say 
that “it is time for business firms to bring forth this 
decade’s forgotten man—the salesman—and sell.” Busi- 
ness must sell and service its customers as it did in pre- 
war days, he said, and if the going gets rougher, retailers 
must plan their advertising carefully, coordinate it and 
follow a consistent program. 
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‘ 
Quality Is Like 
The Weather 

Quality in bakery products is like 
the weather; lots of bakers talk about 
quality but few do anything about it. 
We were visiting the other day with 
a veteran in the 
baking industry: 
W. E. (Bill) 
Doty, manager of 
the bakery serv- 
ice department of 
the California 
Raisin Advisory 
Board. Eventual- 
ly. and naturally, 
the discussion 
got around to 
quality of bakery 
products. Bill de- 
plored the lack 
of attention to quality. 

“Too many bakers set a price for 
an item,” he said, “and then build 
their formulas to that price.” 

He told of a retailer who some- 
time ago moved into his home at 
Vista, Cal., against the advice of 
friends that “you'll starve to death 
operating a bakery in that town.” 
The retailer is putting out a quality 
product, however, and is doing very 
well in this supposedly bad bakery 
town. 

Bill maintains, and he should know 
from his experiences around the 
country, that there are very few 
towns where a baker who puts out 
a quality product will “starve to 
death.” 

But, as we said earlier, quality in 
bakery products is like the weather; 
lots of people talk about it, but few 
do anything about it. 

What have you done to improve 
the quality of your products recent- 
ly? 


“My Wife, She 
Knows Everything?” 


A group of allied tradesmen was 
sitting around the other day discuss- 
ing plans for allied trades coopera- 
tion at the 1955 Baking Industry Ex- 
position being planned in Atlantic 
City. Some of the veterans were re- 
calling the experiences at the 1949 
affair in Atlantic City, when the al- 
lied tradesmen performed a yeoman 
service in helping to make the expo- 
sition run smoothly. 

Frank Torrens, a past president of 
the national Allied Trades in the 





Bill Lingren 


Baking Industry and a veteran at 
such affairs, recalled that he was 
stationed on duty at the Allied 


Trades information booth with a big 
“I KNOW” button pinned on his 
lapel. He was approached by a baker 
visiting the exposition who insisted 
that he wanted to get an “I KNOW” 
button for his own personal use. 
Frank asked, “Why?” 

“Because I want to pin it on my 
wife,” the baker answered, ‘she 
knows everything!” 


Frank reports that this baker got 
the “I KNOW” button that he so 
urgently desired. 


All Play and 
No Work 


Spring is always a busy time of 
year for convention-goers in the bak- 
ing industry. Many of the industry 
meetings feature hard-hitting, packed 
programs full of important delib- 
erations on industry problems. Many 
conventions are enjoyed as combi- 
nation work-and-fun affairs, with a 
little of each. Some meetings fea- 
ture all play and little or no work. 
And there are always arguments 
pro and con as to what a conven- 
tion should be to justify its being. 

Without going deeply into the pros 
and cons, we'd like to present here 
some comments on “all-play-and-no- 
work” conventions made by C. B. 
Larrabee in Printers’ Ink, an ad- 
vertising trade magazine, a few is- 
sues ago: 

If this column sounds a little 
querulous, lay it to a gnawing dys- 
pepsia plus an attack of mental 
malaise caused by many years of con- 
vention-going. 

There are several kinds of con- 
ventions. 

First is the short, one-day meeting 
held in a city hotel. Those who go, 
go because they want to work. They 
work hard. They get a lot out of 
their work. 

A second type of city convention 
lasts two or three days. Often it is 
built around an exhibition. Many of 
those who go to the convention never 
discover where the exhibition is. 

There are morning and afternoon 
business sessions. There usually are 
a couple of lunches addressed by big 
names who have no particular mes- 
sage for the particular audience, but 
who are put on the program on the 
quaint theory that more people will 
come out to hear a big name who 
has nothing to say than will come 
out to hear a little name who has 
a message. Then there is a banquet, 
characterized by chicken and peas, 
a stuffed-shirt speaker and a toast- 
master. 

Sometimes some good comes out 
of such conventions. A good conven- 
tion planner can build a worth-while 
program, arrange it so that most of 
the members of the association are 
awake at most of the meetings and 
still leave plenty of time “free for 
entertainment.” 

Growing in popularity is the al- 
fresco or golfing convention. In its 
franker forms it is called an outing, 
and nobody is expected to do any- 
thing but play golf and lift a few 
cocktails. 

In its more grandiose forms it is 
held at a well-known watering place 
(the word “watering” being used in 
its more ironical connotations) and 
usually lasts at least three days. Ses- 


sions are held in the morning, but 
great care is taken that no business 
will be allowed to interfere with 
golf in the afternoon. These conven- 
tions usually have a banquet of some 
kind, too. 

Sometimes even these conventions 
accomplish quite a lot of work. But 
they usually use three days to wind 
up what could be comfortably wound 
up in a day of good hard-working 
sessions. 

Finally, there is the type of al- 
fresco convention where nobody does 
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anything. A corporal’s guard shows 
up at the meeting to listen to speak- 
ers who, unless they are experi- 
enced at this kind of thing, probably 
put in long hours of preparation in 


. order to speak to a dozen people. 


But most of the members are frank- 
ly out for a good time—and they 
get it. 

It is this last type of convention 
that I think might well be abolished. 
It is a waste of executive time and 
company money. Usually the most 
vociferous defenders of this type of 
affair sit around the large summer 
hotel after a hard day of golf and 
complain that “You can’t get an 
honest day’s work out of the working 
man any more.” 

To be serious for a moment, it 
seems to me that American business 
ought to take another good long 
look at this whole convention sys- 
tem. A few conventions are very, 
very good. Some others are pretty 
good. But for my money far too 
many are time-wasters. 

If business ever gets to a state 
where it needs to save money, I 
suggest with all due humility that 
the first cut be made not in the ad- 
vertising appropriation but in con- 
vention expense. 





MANAGEMENT FOR PROFIT 


(Continued from page 45) 





ly vanishes quickly after a study of 
the Cost Report. In the dummy ex- 
hibit (page 17), note plants Number 
19 and Number 4, near the bottom of 
the sheet. Both plants start out with 
very little difference in selling price, 
being $15.54 and $15.61, respectively 
for a hundred pounds of products. 
Yet No. 19 quickly jumps into the 
lead with only a 19¢ loss on Damaged 
and Stale, while No. 4 flounders 
around with a costly 51¢. Plant 19, 
however, loses the advantage imme- 
diately by being 30¢ higher than 
Plant 4 in material cost. (Quite pos- 
sibly, of course, it might have put the 
amount it had saved by a close watch 
over stales into higher quality.) 

In Shop Expense No. 19 gets back 
in leading position with a 47¢ saving 
below No. 4, most of which it prompt- 
ly loses by a bulge in administrative 
expense. Both plants go to the ship- 
ping room with an identical Plant 
Profit, neck and neck on the home 
stretch. And here Plant 4 lags far 
behind, for Plant 19 comes in with a 
Selling Cost of $2.92 per hundred- 
weight, while 4 has a mark of $4.413. 
As a result, No. 19 shows a profit of 
$1.692, while the unfortunate No. 4 
nets only $.202, a difference of nearly 
a dollar and a half! 

The manager of Plant 4 had, I sup- 
pose, a long conversation with his 
salesmanager, with a detailed examin- 
ation of stales, route by route, as well 
as a thorough study of mileage costs 
and sales per customer. He also 
braced the superintendent about dam- 
aged products and called for a review 
of every shop cost that was out of 
line. A 6-month program was set up 
in which every effort was to be made 
to bring Plant 4 up to the average 
profit of $.734. 

This constant exploration of all 
avenues of improvement is essential 
to management success. It calls for 
both patience and unrest, each in its 
place. Good management demands a 
tremendous output of energy, wisely 
directed. Only with the _ proper 
streams of information flowing in, 
however, can the manager blend men 
and materials into a saleable, profit- 
able product. 

The Daily Report, reproduced on 


page 45, allows you to establish opera- 
control over your production opera- 
tions. It is used in conjunction with 
the Mixing Sheet and other printed 
forms to check on the efficiency of 
your plant and its personnel. Column 
1 shows the transfer from the mixing 
sheet, with every pound of dough ac- 
counted for. 

The foundation of control comes 
when each column can be totaled 
at the end of the production day to 
show the amount of each ingredient 
used in all doughs—the total of all 
columns is the total of the weight 
of all your doughs. 

You can now multiply the amount 
of product by its scaling weight to 
give the amount of dough you should 
have used. 

Since your bread is overscaled to 
allow for moisture baked out in the 
ovens, you must allow for this loss 
on your report. Most bakers agree 
that 3/35 of dough weight is lost 
in this manner, and they subtract 
it from the weight of the mixed 
dough. A simple method of finding 
the actual baked out weight is to 
multiply column 7 by .9143. 

By comparing column 7 with col- 
umn 9 you can now tell instantly 
if your markmanship at the bench 
and the divider was flush with the 


‘target. In a short hour your book- 


keeper has given you the means to 
correct yesterday’s mistakes before 
they become a shop habit. The rest 
is up to you. 

We have gone further, in this illus- 
tration of a Daily Report, to show you 
additional information that can be 
added to this report. We do not 
recommend, however, that you ex- 
pand this report too fast. It is smart 
to learn to crawl before you start 
to walk—to achieve pin-point ac- 
curacy on your dough scaling before 
turning your attention elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, for your appraisal, 
we illustrate how you can go on 
to find your daily pounds per man 
hour, your percentage of dusting flour 
to dough weight, and so on. You can 
also, if desirable, add the consump- 
tion of oven fuel, divider oil, and 
any other expenses that seem in need 
of attention. 
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Chicago Metallic Opens 


Denver Glazing Service 


CHICAGO—Jerome H. Debs, presi- 
dent of Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., 
has announced the opening of its new 
subsidiary, Pan Coatings, Inc., ‘at 1355 
10th St., Denver, Colo., for pan glaz- 
ing and cleaning services in the Rocky 
Mountain area and adjoining terri- 
tory. 

The new subsidiary, which has 
taken over the equipment and plant 
of Silicone Glazing Service, which 
formerly operated from the same ad- 
dress, will operate under the manage- 
ment of Earle L. Cox, the former 
proprietor of Silicone Glazing Service. 

James Nolan, vice president and 
general manager of Pan Coatings, 
Inc., Chicago, will maintain a close 
liaison with and supervision over the 
new Denver branch operation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Interstate Names Remar 


Division Manager 


OAKLAND, CAL. — Glenn Fuller- 
ton has been promoted to the position 
of general manager of the Remar 
division of Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Oakland, bakers of Sunbeam bread 
and other bakery products, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by R. L. 
Nafziger, president. Mr. Fullerton has 
acted as assistant general manager of 
the bakery since 1951. 

Mr. Fullerton is a veteran of 10% 
years with the company, coming to 
Remar in 1943 after serving the In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp. in Santa Bar- 
bara for 12 years. 

Prior to his appointment as as- 
sistant general manager of Remar, 
Mr. Fullerton was superintendent of 
maintenance. 

The Remar division distributes its 
products throughout Alameda Coun- 
ty, Contra Costa County, Sonoma 
County, Marin County and parts of 
San Francisco County. 


—-——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Federal Elects 


DAVENPORT, IOWA — P. M. 
Willis, Davenport, Iowa, has been re- 
elected president and general man- 
ager of Federal Bake Shops, Inc. 
Other officers include J. L. Rueve, 
vice president and secretary; W. H. 
Webb, vice president; J. E. Murphy, 
treasurer and controller, and L. E. 
Bald, assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. 
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Crusls & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








50TH BIRTHDAY OF THE 
ICE CREAM CONE 


That venerable American institu- 
tion, the ice cream cone, will cele- 
brate its 50th birthday this summer. 
There are a great many versions of 
the origin of this universal favorite. 
Most of them agree that the cone 
was created by whimsey or accident 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904. 
After that the stories go wandering 
off in a dozen different directions. 
This is the way we heard it: 

A nameless concessionaire at St. 
Louis was hawking a flat, sweet cake 
which he baked on a griddle before 
his customers. During a lull in busi- 
ness he had the happy idea of rolling 
one of his still-warm cakes into a 
cornucopia shape. Pleased with the 
result, he leaned over the sill which 
separated his stall from an adjoining 
ice cream booth and coaxed the ven- 
dor into putting a scoop of ice cream 
into the open end of his creation. 
Presto! The ice cream cone! 

Our legend goes on to say that 
sadly enough, neither the cake ven- 
dor nor the ice cream man saw any 
great future in the discovery. That 
remained for two other fair em- 
ployees who either saw or heard of 
the idea. Shortly after the exposition 
closed these two enterprising citizens, 
also nameless, journeyed to Cincin- 
nati where they began to experiment 
with baking cones. 

They used a small hand oven and 
began the manufacture of two kinds 
of cones. One was a_ hand-rolled 
sweet sugar cone and the other the 
pressed or molded type similar to the 
present day variety. Their efforts 
were successful, they found a ready 
market for their products and be- 
fore long a growing number of imi- 
tators began to bake ice cream cones 
in other cities. 

In 1910, Frederick A. Bruckmann 


of Portland, Oregon, invented an 
automatic cone machine. This took 
the business out of the hand oven 
stage and soon Bruckmann’s ma- 
chines were able to turn out 3,000 
cones an hour. The inventor sold 
machine rights and territories to 
businessmen in various parts of the 
country and a new, major industry 
was on the way. 

National Biscuit Co. entered the 
cone business in 1928 by purchasing 
the McLaren Consolidated Cone Corp. 
Founded by Alexander McLaren, who 
early had obtained the rights to the 
Bruckmann machine for certain east- 
ern territories, this company had a 
number of plants throughout the U.S. 
A major plant was located at Dayton, 
Ohio, and Nabisco also installed cone 
departments in a number of its bis- 
cuit and cracker bakeries. 

One of the main and lasting fea- 
tures of the McLaren cones was the 
nesting ring of extra thickness placed 
around the outside of the cone near 
the top. This permitted the packing 
of cones one inside the other for 
shipment, without the disastrous per- 
centage of breakage which plagued 
the industry in its early years. The 
ring, developed about 1919, held the 
cones firmly in place, yet they could 
not slip further down inside the cone 
in which they nested. Previously, jar- 
ring and rough handling in transit 
often wedged the cones hopelessly. 

Many types of cones are manufac- 
tured today, among them the original 
straight, conical shaped cone, the 
double-top cone to handle swo scoops 
of ice cream, flat bottom cups, and 
dripless cones, with a_ protective 
double ring. 


Flour is described by Homer as 
white, which confirms the antiquity 
of bolting or sieving. 


BUDGETING “Mrs. Farley, the 
little bride down at the end of our 
block, is having a terrible time trying 
to balance her budget,’’ Mrs. George 
Rimer remarked as her husband took 
his place at the dinner table. 

“That’s a trouble that even Presi- 
dents have,” said George, with a 
chuckle. 

“Her budget proposed to save 10% 
of her husband’s pay,” Mrs. R. con- 
tinued. “But he got sick, and she 
smashed the car against a _ tree, 
and—”’ 

“That’s what Mrs. Hobby, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, said about the Federal budget,” 
George interrupted. “She said war 
and defense spending boosted the 
Federal budget as illness increases 
expenses for a family.” 

“Mrs. Farley's afraid they'll have 
to move to a cheaper neighborhood,” 
the Little Woman remarked. 

“Just what Sec. Hobby suggest- 
ed,” said George. 


“What’s Mrs. Hobby got to do 
with Mrs. Farley?” the Mrs. de- 
manded. 


“Why, just that Mrs. Hobby said 
the government ought to cut ordi- 
nary spending when it has to do 
a lot of defense spending,” George 
explained. “She said a government 
with big defense bills ought to do 
like a family with a lot of doctor 
bills—cut other expenses to make 
up for it!” 

“Well, I suppose the Farleys will 
have to do that,” Mrs. Rimer agreed. 
“But they hate to think of it.” 

“So do governments, but I’m glad 
we have an administration with sense 
enough to do it,’ George told her. 
“Some politicians haven’t the good 
sense of Mrs. Farley.” — Industrial 
Press Service, National Association 
of Manufacturers. 








POTOMAC OUTING—Over 200 members of the Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and the Baltimore Bakers Club gathered at Virginia Beach, Va., re- 
cently for their annual outing. Shown above are some of the participants: 
Left, James G. Stephanson, Stephanson’s Bakery, Washington, D.C., presi- 
dent of the association, and Mrs. Stephanson. Center, the “Gay Nineties 


Fivesome,” composed of Mr. and Mrs. William Schoenhut, Mrs. Norma 
Hauswald, Mrs. Dorothy Decker and Mrs. Ray Sullivan, all of Baltimore. 
Right, Adolph Jahn, Federal Yeast Co., Reading; Claude Bollinger, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Reading, and Harold Muller-Thym, H. Muller-Thym Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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Pennsylvania Bakers Draw Good 


THE AMERICAN 


Attendance and Weather for 
Mid-Year Convention 


POCONO MANOR, PA.—Independ- 
ent bakers and independent grocers 
share a common problem in today’s 
business management contending 
with changing buying habits, the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. heard re- 
cently. 

Carl F. Stroehmann, Stroehmann 
Bros. Co., Williamsport, Pa., ad- 
dressed the mid-year meeting of the 
Pennsylvania group as it gathered 
at Pocono Manor here early in June. 
He appeared at the business session 
of a meeting which also gave con- 
siderable emphasis to social and 
sports activities. Bakers and allieds 
recorded an almost equal attendance: 
145 bakers and their ladies; 165 al- 
lieds and ladies. 

Mr. Stroehmann was introduced by 
past president G. Leonard Conly, 
Parkway Baking Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Stroehmann’s talk was originally 
scheduled for the association’s last 
winter convention, but due to the 
death of his brother, H. J. Stroeh- 
mann, he was at that time unable 
to present it. 

Mr. Stroehmann recalled the “good 
old days” when wagons with horses 
and mules were the principal de- 
livery system, when most of the pro- 
duction was in the hands cf skilled 
craftsmen, and machinery was primi- 
tive and looked upon with suspicion. 
The speaker reminisced on the many 
changes in the industry which have 
taken place within the last 30 or 40 
years, and covered the changes in 
bread and cake, quality, appearance 
and packaging. 

In leading to his “crystal gazing” 
of the future, he spoke of the present 
status of the industry, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the consumption of 
bread, distribution methods and the 
cost to the consumer. He compared 
the position of the baker who de- 
livers his bread chiefly in house-to- 
house operations, the baker who sup- 
plies the independent grocer and the 
bakeries operated by chain stores. 


‘ 


Mr. Stroehmann expressed the 
opinion that there appeared to be a 
need for a lower-cost, quality loaf of 
bread for distribution through inde- 
pendent grocery stores. He compared 
this present problem of the baking 
industry with such of other years, 
and concluded that “the younger men 
in our industry will meet this chal- 
lenge with courage and lead the in- 
dustry to an even greater position in 
our economy.” 

D. A. Robinson, Capital Bakers, 
Inc., Harrisburg, association presi- 
dent and session chairman, made an- 
nouncements regarding the associa- 
tion’s present activities. He called 
particular attention to the moving 
of the headquarters of the association 
on July 1 to a new location—600 N. 
Third St., Harrisburg. 

A large group of men went out 
to try the golf course, while others 
amused themselves with the many 
outdoor and indoor facilities. The eve- 
ning program was under the direction 
of W. Arthur Holmes, Puritan Pies, 
Inc., Philadelphia. The popularity of 
a “barn dance” night was evident 
by an even greater participation than 
in previous years, with an atmo- 
sphere of country style informality. 
Caller Mac McKenrick had the 
group learning the “do-si-do” and the 


Virginia Reel to his square dance 
music. 

The annual golf tournament was 
played June 6, with Edward E. Hans- 
com, Jr., Hanscom Bros., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, as chairman, and A. C. 
McDowell, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Reading, as co-chairman. 
The coveted President’s Trophies 
were awarded night after the ban- 
quet, to the winning players: Thomas 
B. Schmidt, Jr., Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg, won the President’s Low 
Net Cup, and Linc W. Forrester, 
Standard Milling Co., was the winner 
of the Low Gross trophy. He also 
won the prize for the “Closest to 
the Pin” contest at the 18th hole. 
Many other Kickers Handicap prizes 
were awarded at the same time. 

Other sports events included the 
annual trap shooting contest under 
the chairmanship of Harold Muller- 
Thym, H. Muller-Thym Co., Wynne- 
wood, Pa., and William R. Kauffman, 
of the J. S. Hershey Baking Co. in 
York, Pa. This convention highlight 
also drew a very large interest. The 
winner of the Harold Muller-Thym 
Trophy was Jack H. O'Neill, Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., State College, Pa., 
with other valuable prizes going to 
those with high scores. 

Quite a number of bakers and allied 
men took advantage of a well stocked 
mountain stream and lake, and made 
fine catches of rainbow and brook 
trout. Prizes for this contest went to 
H. J. Stroehmann, Jr., Stroehmann 
Bros. Co., Williamsport, and _ to 
William S. Hitchings, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Philadelphia. 

In the way of ladies entertainment, 
there was a ladies card party, a lec- 
ture on floral arrangements by a 
horticulturist, a sightseeing trip 
through the Poconos and a ladies’ 
putting contest. Prizes for the latter 
went to Mrs. Frank English, Schill- 
ing’s Bakery, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Ralph M. Chantler, Chantler Baking 
Co., Butler, Pa., and Mrs. J. W. 
Williamson, Duquesne Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

One of the most exciting parties, 
with almost every convention guest 
taking part, was the “Convention 
Handicap.” The chairman of this fea- 
ture, J. Y. Huber, III, Keebler-Weyl 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, conducted 
this “indoor sport” with bakers and 
allied ladies in the running as jockeys. 


Pennsylvania Bakers 
Move Office to Harrisburg 


PHILADELPHIA — The office of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., which 
has been located at Philadelphia for 
20 years, is being moved to Harris- 
burg, Pa., it was announced by D. A. 
Robinson, Capital Bakers, Inc., Har- 
risburg, president of the organization. 

The board of directors approved 
the measure in order to provide more 
efficient service to the members of 
Pennsylvania’s baking industry as 
well as the public, Mr. Robinson said. 

The new address of the association 
will be 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
after July 1. 

Theo. Staab, who has been secre- 
tary for more than 10 years, will 
continue in his present capacity in 
the management of the association. 


BAKER 
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PHILADELPHIA OUTING — On the scene at the annual outing of the 
Philadelphia Bakery Production Men’s Club and the Bakers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia were, left to right, William McCarthy, president of the Bakers Club; 
Harold Muller-Thym, H. Muller-Thym Co., Wynnewood, Pa., the club’s team 
captain; G. A. Landenberger, secretary of both clubs, and Frank Bisio, 


captain of the production club team. 


Philadelphia Baking 
Groups Hold Outing 


PHILADELPHIA — The combined 
annual outing of the Philadelphia 
Bakery Production Mens Club and 
the Bakers Club of Philadelphia was 
held June 15 at North Hills Country 
Club. Despite threatening weather 97 
bakery and allied men attended to 
once more enjoy the fun and fellow- 
ship of this yearly get-together. 

For the third year in a row the 








Richard Dillon 


APPOINTED — Jerome H. Debs, 
president of Chicago Metallic Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, has announced 
the appointment of Richard Dillon, 
1508 Honeysuckle Drive, El Paso, 
Texas, as the Chicago Metallic sales 
representative in Texas, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico. Mr. Dillon has been 
associated with the baking industry 
in the Midwest for a number of years. 
He is a graduate of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, and was class presi- 
dent in 1939. He is a former president 
of the Missouri Bakers Assn., and a 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. His experience 
includes service with Standard 
Brands, Inc., the Brolite Co. in their 
bakery service departments, and his 
years as operator of his own shop 
qualify him for service to. the bak- 
ing industry, both in production and 
in management, Mr. Debs said. 


Bakers’ Club, under the captaincy of 
Harold Muller-Thym, defeated the 
production men, led by Tom Rogers, 
for the John Hagy cup. There is a 
rumor going the rounds that the 
members of the Bakers’ Club may 
have more time to practice their golf 
than the hard-working boys of the 
production line. The non-golfers pol- 
ished up on cards, darts, and tall 
tales in the clubhouse. 

After a roast beef dinner William 
McCarthy, president of Bakers’ Club, 
took over as master of ceremonies. 
Silver ice pails were presented to the 
winners, and consolation prizes dis- 
tributed. 

As a surprise added attraction 
John Hagy received a rousing wel- 
come when he dropped in to person- 
ally present the John Hagy Cup to 
the winning team. Mr. Hagy formerly 
with Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, is now with General Baking 
Co.’s Ohio division. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Steve Sebo, the new football coach 
of The University of Pennsylvania. 
He outlined the problems of trying 
to keep material on hand to meet 
the rugged competition of major col- 
leges. 

It was announced that this coming 
September the Philadelphia bakery 
men would play host to men of New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, central 
Pennsylvania, and Pittsburgh in a 
golf outing at Galen Hall Hotel, Wer- 
nersville, Pa., to compete for the 
M. Lee Marshall Trophy. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AME Sets Up New 
Top Marketing Spot 


NEW YORK—Edward H. Weitzen, 
formerly vice president of the Bulova 
Watch Co., Inc., and president and 
director of Bulova Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories, Ine., has 
joined American Machine & Foundry 
Co. as vice president in charge of 
marketing, according to an announce- 
ment by Morehead Patterson, AMF 
board chairman and president. 

A new executive post in American 
Machine & Foundry Company, the 
vice president in charge of marketing 
will be responsible for the planning, 
organizing, integrating and control- 
ling of all marketing functions for 
the company and its subsidiaries. Mr. 
Weitzen, who is 34, will also be active 
in the company’s continuing expan- 
sion program. 
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SANDWICH TIME POSTERS — Above are representative posters produced 
by the Wheat Flour Institute to provide a merchandising sampler kit for 
“August Is Sandwich Time.” Four large posters are available, suitable for 
supermarket or other food store use, as hangers, posters or streamers. 
Featured foods, always combined with bread, are chicken or turkey, fish 


and seafood, jams and spreads, 


meats and cheese. 


"August Is Sandwich Time” Off 


To Booming Start; 


250 as Mailings 


CHICAGO — “August Is Sandwich 
Time” is bidding as one of the most 
powerful food promotions when meas- 
ured by the extent of sponsor par- 
ticipation, the Wheat Flour Institute 
points out. 

Terming the drive the “biggest 
yet,” the institute says National 
Sandwich Month is outpacing “last 
year’s tremendously successful drive.” 

Here is how the program is shaping 
up: 

Food editors of national magazines 
and Sunday newspaper supplements 
lead the multi-million dollar parade 
of participant-sponsors. These food 
editors were given major credit last 
year for making Sandwich Month 
1953’s outstanding food promotion— 
when more than 25 magazines with 
67 million circulation ran summer 
sandwich features. 

New powerful names in the mer- 
chandising world are daily added to 
the list of participant-sponsors now 
past the 250 mark. New leadership 
comes from the Super Market Insti- 
tute, the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, the National Association 
of Food Chains, and the Cooperative 
Food Distributors of America. Whole- 
Saler and retailer cooperatives are 
also listed. 

A new merchandising sampler kit, 
with full color “basic commodity” 
posters, will be made available—to 
tie together various store depart- 
ments and provide restaurants with 
menu headliners. These posters will 
be available for brand name imprint. 
Food retailers are urged to request 
them from baker suppliers and other 
participant-sponsors in the campaign. 

Special mailings will be directed 
to newspaper advertising departments 
—offering artwork, mats and sug- 
gested advertisements for use in so- 
liciting space from local participant- 
Sponsors. 

Editorial service. mailings to all 
media will include a newspaper “clip 
sheet,” stories, pictures, full color 
transparencies, radio scripts, tele- 
vision program outlines and sandwich 
recipes. 

Mailings will be made to sales de- 


Sponsor List Hits 
Begin 


partments of radio and television sta- 
tions outlining the campaign, provid- 
ing program ideas, script and similar 
materials to help increase the adver- 
tising of participant sponsors. 

Home economics and consumer 
service departments of food com- 
panies, trade associations and similar 
organizations have indicated plans to 
follow the “sandwich theme” in Au- 
gust publicity releases to newspapers, 
radio and television stations. 

Advertising representatives of na- 
tional consumer and trade publica- 
tions have been alerted to the Sand- 
wich Month campaign. 

Merchandising Kit Available 

A series of four basic commodity 
posters, in larger-than-life full-color, 
forms the foundation piece of the 
1954 merchandising sampler kit. 

The basic commodity posters indi- 
vidually feature fish and seafoods; 
meats and cheese; jams and spreads; 
chicken or turkey. The 16 by 20 in. 
color area offers “Tasty Treats for 
Easy Eating” and counsels you to 
“Enjoy a quick and easy sandwich 
meal today.” 

The posters will be made available 
through bakers and Participant- 
Sponsors who imprint them with 
their own brand names and product 
listing. They may be used individually, 
or in series, or hung over a wire 
as banners across a supermarket. 

Color and variety are used in the 
1954 sampler kit to sell sandwiches, 
the institute points out. Also included 
in the material available to retailers 
through bakers and others are: 

A new combination shelftalker 
or table tent with price indication and 
space for reprint. Each of the series 
of 6 is different, featuring the six 
members of the “Sunnyday Family,” 
an eye and mind-catching carryover 
from previous campaigns. 

In addition to the four posters fea- 
turing related foods, illustrated else- 
where on this page, the “August Is 
Sandwich Time” posters are contin- 
ued, in yellow and blue for sales 
appeal. Window and wall streamers 
are also available in this theme. 
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Interstate Bakeries Continues 
Expansion on West Coast, 
Buys Sacramento Bakery 


KANSAS CITY—In its third major 
expansion move of 1954, Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., a nationwide organi- 
zation of bakeries with headquarters 
in Kansas City, Mo., has for the first 
time established operations in the 
Sacramento Valley of California by 
acquiring the Butter Cream Baking 
Co., bakers of Sunbeam bread, in 
Sacramento, Cal. 

R. L. Nafziger, Interstate president, 
announced that the Butter Cream 
plant, with sales over $3 million an- 
nually, was purchased from Joseph F. 
Gemsch, president and son of the 
founder. Amount involved in the 
transaction was not disclosed. 

The bakery will be operated as the 
Butter Cream division of Interstate, 
with Mr. Gemsch remaining as presi- 
dent and general manager. Several 
weeks ago Interstate acquired Remar 
Baking Co., largest bakery in Oak- 
land, Cal., thus entering northern 
California for the first time. Earlier 
this year Interstate moved south by 
acquiring Ambrosia Cake Bakery 
plants in Jacksonville, Fla.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; and Greensboro, N.C. 

“Butter Cream will continue to 
market its products under the ‘Sun- 
beam’ label of the Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., a group 
of more than 100 independent bakers, 
and the ‘Butter Cream’ label of its 
premium loaf,’ Mr. Nafziger said. 
“Butter Cream” was the first brand 
name used by Nafziger when he start- 
ed in the baking business almost 50 
years ago. 

Mr. Nafziger announced that Sam- 
uel H. Sealy, who has been sales 
manager of Interstate’s Weber plant 
in Glendale, will become assistant 
general manager of the Butter Cream 
division. 

The Butter Cream operation in 
cludes distributing depots at Marys- 
ville, Chico, Red Bluff, Redding and 
Woodland. It serves an area 200 miles 


long, from Lodi to Redding, and from 
the interior edge of San Francisco 
Bay to the Lake Tahoe area. 

Mr. Gemsch, born in Switzerland, 
started in the bakery business in 
1910. His father, Joseph M. Gemsch, 
acquired Sacramento’s Pioneer Bak- 
ery, oldest in the city, in the 1880's. 
In 1902 he boughtethe Anchor Bakery. 

When the Butter Cream company 
was organized in 1917 it had eight 
employees and two_ horse-drawn 
wagons for delivery. Now it has 200 
employees, a payroll approximating 
$1,000,000 annually, a large fleet of 
trucks, and a substantial, modern 
plant. The company has grown with 
the Sacramento Valley and has in- 
creased its business approximately 
10 times in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Gemsch has been a member of 
Quality Bakers of America, whose 
members market bread under the 
Sunbeam label all over the U.S., for 
many years, and for several years 
served on the board of directors. 

Interstate Bakeries Corp. is a na- 
tionwide concern which also operates 
bread plants in Los Angeles and 
seven other California cities, includ- 
ing its new Remar division plant in 
Oakland; Chicago and two other IIli- 
nois cities; Milwaukee, Wis.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Omaha, Neb.; Buffalo, 
N.Y.; and the home city of Kansas 
City, where home offices of the com- 
pany occupy a new headquarters 
building erected in 1953. 

In addition, Interstate manufac- 
tures “Dolly Madison” cakes and 
other cake products at Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles, and Cincinnati, 
and at its three new Ambrosia di- 
vision plants. 

Interstate sales for 1953 aggregated 
$86,063,775, with net income of $2,- 
500,431 to establish an all-time record 
for the baking enterprise which Mr 
Nafziger took over about 25 years 
ago. 





General Baking Co. Sells 
St. Louis Operation to 


Walter Freund 


ST. LOUIS — The purchase of the 
St. Louis operations of the General 
Baking Co. by the Walter Freund 
Bread Co. was announced recently. 

Effective Monday, June 28, the 
General Baking Co., bakers of Bond 
bread and Hollywood bread, turned 
its operations over to the Freund 
bakery. At that time, Freund’s be- 
gan servicing General’s customers 
in the greater St. Louis area. 

The equipment and vehicles of the 
St. Louis plant of General Baking 
Co. will be shipped to other plants of 
the General Baking Co., which has 
its headquarters in New York City. 
All baking operations will be concen- 
trated in the Freund bakery at 920 
S. Taylor Ave. 

The building of the General Baking 
Co. at 1019 N. Jefferson Ave. is 
situated in part on the roadway to 
be taken over for the proposed widen- 
ing of Jefferson Ave. 

The anticipated necessity of aban- 
doning a large and essential portion 
of its plant for this purpose had a 


Bread Co. 


bearing on the decision to sell the 
bakery operation, a spokesman for 
General Baking Co. said. 

The Hollywood high-protein, low- 
calorie health bread will be produced 
under the same brand name, Walter 
Freund, president of the purchasing 
bakery, announced, but distribution 
of Bond-labeled products will be dis- 
continued. 

Mr. Freund said that the transac- 
tion will “substantially increase the 
production and distribution of 
Freund’s Olde Tyme products and will 
also involve expanding the territory 
we serve.” 

The sale makes the Freund com- 
pany the largest single wholesale 
bakery in the St. Louis area. Freund's 
is St. Louis only home-owned whole- 
sale bakery. The consideration in- 
volved was not disclosed. 

Mr. Freund said that plans are 
being made to employ as many of 
General’s 150 employees as necessary 
for the expanded operation of the 
bakery. 
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Flour Sales Impasse Broken 


The hard winter wheat flour sales 
impasse broke with a bang July 6 
as flour millers and bakers got their 
price ideas together. Practically ev- 
ery baker, chain and independent, 
booked substantial amounts of flour 
in a 24-hour period. 

Estimates of total business done 
range from 6 to 10 million sacks, rep- 
resenting probably the largest book- 
ings for a single sales period in the 
records. Final figures probably will 
not be known for some time as millers 
continue to take on late-comers at the 
same price originally offered. 

The heavy bookings were preceded 
late last week by scattered sales to 
some of the larger bakers at a point 
below the general level of asking 
prices. That touched off a widespread 
buying wave this week which began 
with two sales to a large baking chain. 

That was enough to break the pre- 
vious pattern. Soon the telephone 
lines were smoking as every mill 
sought business from all classes of its 
bakery customers on the new basis. 
Mill sales departments worked far in- 
to the night July 6, and probably 
every substantial bakery flour buyer 
who could be reached anywhere got 
the word of the big buying wave. And 
practically all of the buyers re- 
sponded. 

Most of the sales were made in the 
$5.45@5.55 range, Kansas City, bulk 
basis, depending on grade of flour. 
These prices bore no demonstrable re- 
lationship to the wheat prices pre- 
vailing on the current market, but 
apparently represented ideas that 
cash wheat of suitable milling char- 
acteristics could be obtained eventual- 
ly at somewhere in the range of 30@ 
35¢ over the July option. Most millers 
apparently were long some _ cash 
wheat, accumulated over _ recent 
weeks during new crop movement. 
Also, most obviously felt that current 
cash prices were artificially high. 

The current volume of bookings 
probably will keep the baking indus- 
try supplied with hard winter wheat 
flour for 120 days on the average. 
Most buyers seemed to keep purchase 
totals about that level, although in 
some cases bookings were large 
enough to carry them beyond that 
point. 


Considerably Higher 
Prices Recorded 


Sales that week represented an ir 
crease of about 75¢ per sack over the 
price at which initial flour sales were 
made to the larger bakers a year ago. 
This will represent a_ substantial 
increase in the cost of bread produc- 
tion compared with the summer 
months a year ago. However, it is the 
best flour price that has been avail- 
able to bakers since about last Oct. 1 
when flour prices passed the $5.50 
mark and kept on going upward. It is 
about 25¢ to 30¢ below the level of 
prices in the past two quarters. The 
75¢ higher cost, therefore, applies 
only to the quarterly period July-Sep- 
tember, and on the basis of estimated 
sales would represent about $7,500,000 
cost increase to the bakeries involved. 


The extent of the advance over 


early booking levels last year is not 
likely to be fully repeated this season, 


because, with the higher start, it 
would put values into the legal do- 
mestic wheat sales area for the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. Hence the bakery 
flour cost increases are not likely to 
be as great in the remainder of the 
year. 


Large Quantities 
Put Under Loan 


Reports from the earliest harvest 
areas in the Southwest state that 
practically all wheat eligible for loan 
has been stored and that some addi- 
tional space remains unused. As the 
harvest moved northward, however, 
somewhat tighter storage was en- 
countered, forcing the lower quality 
wheat onto the market and causing 
a substantial price break in these 
types. Sales of hedges against the 
new wheat arrivals put some moder- 
ate pressure on futures as well, but 
considerably less than in previous 
years. Futures, however, made a sur- 
prising rebound of several cents a 
bushel in the final week of June. 


USDA Announces 
Further Controls 


A factor contributing to the sta- 
bility of markets also was the an- 
nouncement of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for acreage controls 
over the 1955 crop. Acreage will be 
cut 13% from the 63 million acres 
allocated for this year’s crop, down 
to 55 million acres. A national ref- 
erendum among wheat growers has 
been set for July 23 to determine 
whether or not they wish to have 
marketing quotas again or accept a 
sharp cut in support rates. Last 
year producers voted overwhelmingly 
for the more stringent marketing 
quotas, and it is anticipated that 
they will repeat this year. The acre- 
age controls are required under pres- 
ent legislation as a result of sur- 
plus supplies. 


Further Buildup 
Of Carryover Seen 


In spite of the cut this year and 
the reduction scheduled for the 1955 
crop, production is still expected to 
exceed disappearance in the crop 


year starting July 1. The USDA, 
in its current wheat situation re- 
port, estimates that domestic use 


will total about 660 million bushels 
and that exports may reach 215 mil- 
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lion bushels. On the basis of expected 
yields this year and a carryover of 
some 900 million bushels, the carry- 
over on July 1, 1955, is expected to 
climb to about 1 billion bushels. 


Government Owns 
Most of Surplus 


If these huge supplies were not 
tied up in government inventories and 
loans, the price depressing effect 
would be terrific. However, practical- 
ly all of this year’s carryover is 
outside of market channels and can 
be sold on the domestic market only 
at prices above the support level. 
Quantities are available for export 
at lower prices, however, and to the 
extent that these supplies replace 
supplies from the “free” market, the 
surplus is a bearish factor, even 
though exports are lagging consider- 
ably behind the levels of recent 
years. Exports in the 1953-54 crop 
year are now estimated at about 
215 million bushels, roughly 100 mil- 
lion below the total in the previous 
crop year. 


Billion-Bushel 
Crop Indicated 


A billion-bushel wheat crop is in- 
dicated by June conditions, according 
to USDA. In its latest crop report it 
estimates production of winter wheat 
totaling 740 million bushels, 33 mil- 
lion more than estimated the month 
before. Together with spring wheat 
production of nearly 260 million, this 
indicates an all-wheat figure not far 
short of the previous year’s output 
of 1,169 million bushels. Private crop 
reports issued recently note the pos- 
sible danger of loss to the spring 
wheat crop from rust. Lateness of 
the crop and high moisture contribute 
to the danger, and although no real 
alarm had appeared by late June, 
the situation was being watched 
closely by market observers. 
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Boxcars for Flour 
Shipment Better, 
Joint Group Finds 


CHICAGO — Active cooperation of 
a few railroad companies has brought 
a measurable improvement in freight 
cars being used for shipment of flour, 
according to a report from a com- 
bined committee of bakers and mill- 
ers. 

The committee is composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Millers National 
Federation and of the American 
Bakers Assn. Co-chairmen are Fred 
L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., and G. Cullen Thomas. 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

The committee has been working 
with railroad companies for several 
years, seeking to effect betterment 
of types of cars used for flour ship- 
ment and improvement in sanitation 
and refurbishing of cars. 

Reports show that 85,000 new cars 
suitable for flour shipment have been 
built and that 60,000 cars have been 
retired. 
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Short Course on ADMI 
Stable Ferment Process 
Scheduled for Aug. 23-26 


CHICAGO—A short course on the 
American Dry Milk Institute “Stable 
Ferment Process’ for making yeast- 
raised bakery foods is being spon- 
sored by the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute in cooperation with and at 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, Aug. 23-26, inclusive. 

The new process, announced by 
ADMI at its annual meetings last 
April, involves the use of the ADMI 
Stable Ferment in place of the sponge 
now commonly used. It offers the 
baker many significant production ad- 
vantages and economies. Its flexibility 
enables him to modify characteristics 
of his bread, making formulary ad- 
justments at the dough stage. Va- 
rious types of breads and other yeast- 
raised bakery products may be made. 
Closer control assures uniform prod- 
ucts from batch-to-batch, and day-to- 
day, the institute points out. 

The course has been planned to 
acquaint interested bakers and pro- 
duction service personnel with the 
theory and practice of the stable fer- 
ment process, its application to a va- 
riety of yeast-raised products and the 
factors involved in its successful ap- 
plication. Shop work, demonstrations, 
lectures and discussions will include 
studies of equipment, ingredients, 
times, temperatures, and possible va- 
riations of each. Necessary equip- 
ment for producing the ferment is 
being installed at the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 

Guest lecturers include five men on 
the staff of the American Dry Milk 
Institute: C. A. McDuffee, L. H. Mc- 
Laren, R. J. Ramaley, Charles De 
Brower and Richard Choi—also S. J. 
Meyer and Frank Smith of the Bow- 
man Dairy Co., in whose baking lab- 
oratory a great deal of work has been 
done on this new process. On the 
faculty from the American Institute 
of Baking will be William Walmsley 
and Byon O. Norton. 

The course is limited to 32 stu- 
dents, and it is anticipated that the 
class will be quickly filled. Students 
may be housed comfortably and rea- 
sonably at Abbott Hall, Northwestern 
University downtown campus, within 
two blocks of the American Institute 
of Baking. Complete information on 
subjects, lecturers and tuition will be 
sent to interested presons by the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
221 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
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Spaulding Bakeries 
Elects H. G. Ziegler 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. — Harvey G. 
Ziegler has been elected a vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Spauld- 
ing Bakeries, Inc., succeeding Carl 
G. Anderson, who has resigned. 

At the annual meeting of directors, 
Renna Z. Spaulding, 89-year-old 
founder of the firm, was reelected 
president and Wayland W. Schmitt 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Ziegler has been in the baking 
business for 33 years, starting as a 
salesman and route supervisor with 
Hazleton Baking Co., Hazleton, Pa. 
When Spaulding purchased the Hazle- 
ton concern in 1940, Mr. Ziegler 
was made plant manager, a post he 
held until 1947 when he was trans- 
ferred to Binghamton as assistant 
general sales manager. 

Mr. Ziegler was named general 
sales manager of all Spaulding plants 
in July, 1948. 
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Aids Promotion 


ST. LOUIS — Intensive nationwide 
backing of the American Bakers As- 
sociation’s promotion, “July is Picnic 
Month,” is being provided by An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. The firm has sent 
all of its wholesalers literature, dis- 
play guides, newspaper ads, radio 
commercials and newspaper releases 
to tie-in with the picnic month pro- 
motion. Paul C. Guignon, sales man- 
ager, bakery products department, 
said Anheuser-Busch is “happy to be 
able to cooperate” in the promotion. 
Wholesalers have been requested to 
brief each sales person on the pro- 
motion, and special efforts are being 
made to have grocers promote rolls 
and sandwiches with the firm’s Bud- 
weiser beer during July. 








Bakers Vote 
Against Use 
Of Surplus Milk 


CHICAGO—Stating that the deci- 
sion is in line with its established 
policy of opposition to subsidy pay- 
ments, the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn. has expressed 
disapproval of proposals to market 
to bakers surplus non-fat milk sol- 
ids at a distress price. 

Discussions have been held in 
Washington on the idea of selling to 
bakers non-fat milk solids at a sharp 
discount under prevailing market 
prices, provided such milk were used 
in addition to the normal quantity 
being used by the baker. 

Under the suggested plan, a baker 
using a 4% non-fat milk formula in 
bread, could obtain surplus milk at 
the lower price to the extent by 
which he increased his formula. The 
initial four pounds would be pur- 
chased in normal trade channels at 
the prevailing price. If he raised his 
formula to 6%, the additional two 
pounds would be obtained at the low- 
er price. The government would pay 
the difference between the subsidy 
price and the prevailing market level 
for the extra two pounds. 

ABA governors expressed beliefs 
that such a program should not be 
approved by the board because of 
its formal stand in previous years 
in opposition to any government sub- 
sidies. It was believed also that there 
was a potential danger of establish- 
ing a precedent for using bread to 
consume other surplus products even 
where not desired by bakers. 

Currently, the use of non-fat milk 
solids by bakers in bread averages 
4%, which requires approximately 
300 million pounds of high quality 
non-fat milk solids annually. 
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Selman Offices to Move 


KANSAS CITY—A move of the 
offices and laboratories of R. W. 
Selman & Associates, Inc., from Kan- 
sas City to 4479 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, has been announced. 

_The change, effective Aug. 1, pro- 
vides additional facilities for the 
service and consulting activities of 
the firm. Roland W. Selman, presi- 
dent, lists the central geographical 
location and vastly improved research 
facilities as contributing to the de- 
cision to move. Since its inception in 
1950 the company has had its head- 
quarters in Kansas City. 
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Midwest Milling Firms Set 
Up Bulk Flour Handling 


Service for Bakeries 


SALINA, KANSAS —A group of 
associated milling companies an- 
nounced June 15 that it is mak- 
ing available to the baking industry 
a “new and revolutionary” system 
for the storage and handling of bulk 
flour in bakeries. 

The group of mills comprises 
the Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas; Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina; Gooch Mill & Elevator Co., 
Lincoln, Neb.; Inland Milling Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Maney Milling 
Co., Lincoln; Black Bros. Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, ‘and the Topeka 
Flour Mills Corp., Salina. 

“The principle of bulk flour storage 
and handling presents a number of 
problems, each of which must be 
considered as a part of an over-all 
integrated plan,” said J. J. Vanier, 
Western Star Mill Co. 

“As millers, we have for many 
years and by many methods, stored 
and handled bulk flour. In the belief 
that the problems which confroiit the 
baker are not unlike those problems 
which have always confronted the 
miller, it occurred to us that we 
might render a service to the baking 
industry by an adaptation of tried 
and proven methods to bulk flour 
storage and handling equipment for 
use by the baker. 

“After two years of intensive study 
—included in which was the actual 
design, fabrication, installation and 
operation of bulk flour storage and 
handling facilities in two bakeries— 
we have decided to make available to 
the baking industry this new and we 
believe revolutionary system for 
storage and handling of bulk flour.” 
Mr. Vanier made the announcement 
for the group of associated milling 
companies. 


The Baker’s Problem 

“Knowing that the relatively sim- 
ple problem of transporting flour in 
bulk by truck and/or rail cars would 
be answered successfully, this group 
of associated milling companies have 
for the past two years been con- 
centrating their attention on the 
question: ‘How can the baker most 
successfully take advantage of bulk 
flour availability’ ?”’ he explained. 

The associated group of milling 
firms has made this announcement 
regarding its bulk handling set-up: 
“Our efforts during the past two 
years in the development of the prin- 
ciple of bulk flour storage handling 
and use, together with the experience 
gained, have led us to the following 
conclusions: 

“1. The bulk handling of flour is 
economically sound and will probably 
soon become an economic necessity in 
a competitive sense. 

“2. The movement of flour in a bulk 
truck from milling point to bakeries 
is physically possible and economical- 
ly sound under certain known condi- 
tions. We are at present and have for 
some time past been delivering flour 
by bulk truck to a bakery located 
350 miles from one of the associated 
milling companies and to another 
bakery located at the milling point. 

“3. The type truck used for de- 
livering bulk flour directly affects 
the cost of bulk handling, especially 
where longer hauls are involved. We 
have designed a truck especially 
adapted to low cost bulk handling. 


The transport truck will be extremely 
important in the development of bulk 
flour handling because so many bak- 
eries are not located on rail sidings. 
For those bakeries on rail sidings 
satisfactory equipment is available 
for unloading rail cars, and different 
types of rail cars are available for 
the shipment of bulk flour. Just which 
types will prove best is not yet es- 
tablished. 

“4. The installation of bulk storage 
bins is physically possible and eco- 
nomically sound for most bakeries. 
We have designed, built and installed 
vertical bin bulk storage in a bakery 
where height was no obstacle but 
floor space was limited, and _ hori- 
zontal bins in a bakery where floor 
area was available but height out of 
the question. In the case of the hori- 
zontal bins, they were installed in 
the same area that was used for 
sacked flour storage and required only 
about one-third the amount of floor 
space. Both types are operating suc- 
cessfully today. 

“On the basis of these statements 
and in the interest of more rapid 
developments of the principles of bulk 
flour handling and the economies that 
result therefrom, we are making 
available to the baking industry, As- 
sociated Mills’ ‘Econo-flo’ bulk stor- 
age and handling equipment.” 


Advantages Claimed 


The Econo-flo bulk flour storage 
and handling equipment offers these 
advantages, the group claims: Econ- 
omy through simplicity, ease of in- 
stallation, adaptability to almost any 
area of a bakery, through standard- 
ized units up to 40 fi. in length, 
variable bin heights, low maintenance 
and initial cost. Also claimed are 
maximum sanitation economies, long 
life and automatic control. 

“We are primarily millers and it 
is not our purpose to enter the ma- 
chinery or bakery equipment field,” 
the statement continued. “Even 
though we have applied for patents on 
certain principles involved, it is our 
intention to make Associated Mills’ 
‘Econo-flo’ bulk flour storage and 
handling equipment available to the 
baking industry with no restrictions.” 


Installation Aid Offered 


The group said it will supply the 
baker with complete detailed plans 
for use in fabricating and installing 
Econo-flo bulk flour storage and han- 
dling equipment and he, in turn, may 
have any of the regular bakery ma- 
chinery supply houses or other ma- 
chinery companies handle the fabrica- 
tion and installation for him. 

Or, the group will supply the baker 
with detailed plans from which he 
may fabricate this equipment if he 
has facilities available for such fabri- 
cation and the mills, in turn, will send 
their own engineer to supervise the 
installation. 

“In the event that the baker is un- 
able to secure installation of this 
equipment on the basis of the above 
suggestions, we will fabricate and in- 
stall the equipment for him,” Mr. 
Vanier said. “It is the hope of this 
group of milling companies that, in 
making available a new and proved 
system for the storage and handling 
of bulk flour, they will be rendering 
the baking industry a real service,” 
he said. 
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Pay Boost Ends 
San Francisco 
Bakery Strike 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers International 
Union has voted overwhelmingly to 
accept terms of an employer offer to 
increase pay for some and shorten 
hours for others, thus ending the San 
Francisco Bay Area bread strike. 

The vote brought bread loaves back 
to empty counters of grocery shelves 
for the first time since June 2. 

Meetings were held by the bakers 
in San Francisco, San Jose and the 
East Bay to vote or what was de- 
scribed as an “1l¢ pa:kage” increase. 
In San Francisco and San Jose the 
bakers will receive a $3 week in- 
crease, an approximate 8.57¢ boost 
from the previous $2.31 hourly rate. 
In the East Bay the workers won a 
reduction of their work week from 
37% to 35 hours without a reduction 
in pay. The union originally demanded 
a 25¢ increase and the employers 
countered with a 6¢ offer. 

For women the new contract pro- 
vides a reduction in hours from 40 to 
37% without loss in pay. 

Another employer concession in- 
volves helpers who now will gradu- 
ate to journeymen after one year. 
This change means an increase of 
39142¢ an hour when the change is 
made. 

Edward Kemmitt, secretary of Lo- 
cal 24 in San Francisco, reported bak- 
ers returning to work at normal 
starting times at Langendorf, Con- 
tinental, Orowheat, Cassou, Home- 
craft, Hagstrom, Fairfax-Safeway 
and Sunbeam bakeries in San Fran- 
cisco, the East Bay and San Jose. 

Friday’s bread output was the first 
since June 2 when some 800 bakers 
struck for increased benefits. Deliv- 
eries by bakery drivers, who re 
mained on the sidelines throughout 
the strike, began Saturday morning 

Bakers’ union locals 24 and 119 
were principals in the strike, along 
with most of the major bakeries in 
the San Francisco Bay Area. 

The strike directly affected 1,280 
bakery driver salesmen, members of 
the supporting Teamsters’ Union and 
200 miscellaneous employees, along 
with the 800 bakers in the Bay Area 
who, by their strike, shut down 16 
major producers of bread. 

Bakers in Sacramento had original- 
ly joined the strike, but returned to 
work after two days following a sep- 
arate agreement there. 

Throughout the strike some 2,000 
AFL bakers continued to work in re- 
tail shops and small un-struck bak- 
eries. 








Continental Baking 
Plans $1,250,000 
Tulsa Bakery 


TULSA, OKLA. — Plans for the 
construction of a $1,250,000 plant at 
11th St. and Sheridan Rd. were an- 
nounced by the Continental Baking 
Co., through Sam F. Prest, manager 
of the Tulsa plant. 

The building will be located on a 
10-acre tract of the Sheridan In- 
dustrial Sites, owned by R. H. and 
Robert Siegfried. The site will be 
landscaped with paved parking and 
service area in the rear. 

Tulsa’s Continental plant is now 
located at 509 S. Frisco Ave. 
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New Fleischmann Laboratory 





STAMFORD, CONN. A sound 
food and baking industry in the next 
half century will depend upon scien- 
tific research and new knowledge 
about food and nutrition, Albert R. 
Fleischmann, vice president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., told newspaper and 
trade editors here recently. 

Mr. Fleischmann spoke following a 
tour of the new Fleischmann Labora- 
tories established here, which bring 
together the major scientific resources 
of Standard Brands, consolidating lab- 
oratories which were formerly located 
in a number of different buildings in 
New York City and elsewhere. 

In describing the function of the 
new laboratories, Mr. Fleischmann 
showed the importance of research 
in the development of Standard 
Brands products. 

Dr. William Johnston also spoke. 


Director of the new laboratories and 
vice president in charge of research 
for Standard Brands, Inc., Dr. John- 
ston described the function and or- 
ganization of the research unit and 
introduced his staff to the visiting 
writers. 

In a brochure just published by 
Standard Brands about the new lab- 
oratories and their work, the com- 
pany points out that in 1868 the 
Fleischmann company (now part of 
Standard Brands) developed what is 
said to be the first reliable commer- 
cial yeast for bakers. It was imported 
by founder Charles Fleischmann from 
his native Austria, near the Hun- 
garian estate where he had worked 
with different strains of yeast as a 
brewmaster. 

In 1876, Fleischmann offered: 
“Bakers will find compressed yeast 
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the most economical and suitable for 
all purposes. A practical baker will 
be sent to give instructions in its use 
when necessary.” This was perhaps 
the first time such an offer of service 
to an industry had been made by any 
U.S. firm. 

The Commercial Bakery division 
devotes itself to helping the baking 
industry develop superior products 
and better methods of manufacture. 
They work constantly with the in- 
dustry and evaluate anything new 
discovered there or outside, whether 
a technique, product or process. Find- 
ings are then made available to the 
baking industry, Dr. Johnston said. 
Work is continually done in the 
laboratories on yeast, in growing it, 
processing it and using it in baking. 
Most of the work with yeast in leav- 
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ening is done in the bread unit of the 
commercial bakery division. For soly- 
ing other commercial baking prob- 
lems the division also has a cake 
unit. Both units are eequipped with 
a complete staff and the newest com- 
mercial baking equipment. 


Illustrations Described 


At the left in the illustrations 
above is an exterior view of the new 
plant, containing 55 laboratory units 
and staffed by physical, organic and 
analytical chemists, hiochemists, nu- 
tritionists, bacteriologists, chemical 
engineers and other scientists. At the 
right is a view of the pilot bakery, 
where commercial bread baking prob- 
lems are studied under actual working 
conditions. In this illustration, the ef- 
fect of different leavening procedures 
on bread baking is being tested. 





Nominations for ABA 
Governors Open 


CHICAGO—Nominations are in or- 
der to fill 19 memberships on the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Assn, the nominations and 
election committee has announced. 
Forms are being mailed to members 
for use in nominating candidates for 
12 regional and seven branch repre- 
sentatives on the board. Those elect- 
ed to regional governorships will 
serve for three years except the gov- 
ernor for Region 20 who will be elect- 
ed for two years. All branch govern- 
ors will serve for a term of three 
years. 

The nominations and elections com- 
mittee is headed by J. R. Quigg, Rich- 
mond Baking Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Other members of the committee are 
Raymond B. Streb, Royal Baking Co., 
Raleigh, N.C., and John F. Schaible, 
Schaible’s Bakery, Inc., Easton, Pa. 

Regional governors whose terms ex- 
pire this year are: 

Region 1, Frank J. Mack, Mack 
Baking Co., Inc., Bangor, Maine; Re- 
gion 2, R. E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & 
Sons, Inc., New York City; Region 4, 
John F. Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, 
Inc., Easton, Pa.; Region 5, Carl C. 
Hauswald, the Hauswald Bakery, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Region 8, Guy T. Shiver- 
decker, National Home Baking Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; Region 14, Jack Tod, 
Burlington (Iowa) Baking Co.; Re- 
gion 17, Jack Golman, Oak Cliff Bak- 
ing Co., Dallas, Texas; Region 19, G. 
Lester Jordan, Jordan Bakers, Inc., 
Topeka, Kansas; Region 20, C. J. 
Downing, Old Homstead Bread Co., 
Denver, Colo.; Region 21, Grover Hill- 
man, Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, 
Ore.; Region 22, Albert Gordon, Gor- 
don Bread Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; and 
Region 23, Cesar Medina, Holsum 
Bakers, Inc., Tampa, Fla. 

Branch governors whose terms ex- 
pire are: 

Wholesale Bread, Louis Garttner, 
Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis., 


and Car] P. Schmidt, Schmidt Baking 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Wholesale 
Cake, D. W. Elliott, American Bak- 
eries, Chicago; Multi-State, George 
Faunce, Jr., Continental Baking Co., 
Inc., New York City, and E. A. Mc- 
Laughlin, Ward Baking Co., New 
York City; House-to-House, W. J. 
Coad, Jr., Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb.; 
and Retail, Robert M. Woods, Woods 
Bakers, Inc., Evanston, IIl. 


Bakery Sanitarians 


Form Midwest Section 


CHICAGO — Bakery sanitarians 
from four states met in Chicago June 
8 to form a Midwest section of the 
National Association of Bakery Sani- 
tarians. The meeting, attended by 
members from Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Indiana, was held at the 








NOVEL PROMOTION—The carry-home carton went “king size” in South 
Carolina as The General Baking Co. used a giant sized carton to introduce 
Bond bread in Spartanburg and the surrounding area. Designed and manu- 


factured by Atlanta (Ga.) Paper Co., the carton is a large prototype of 
the six-bottle carton for soft drinks—only this carton held six loaves of 
Bond bread. In one of the most unusual merchandising promotions of the 
year, the South Carolina bakery placed the carton in front of some 1,500 
retail outlets in the early morning hours to catch the eye of retailers as 
they opened their stores. The sampling promotion was designed to introduce 
Bond bread to the market and build fast distribution. Later in the day, 
Bond salesmen paid a personal call on the retailer to clinch the sale. The 
carton contained a variety assortment, including the sandwich loaf, old- 
fashioned loaf and the large family loaf. The idea was conceived by the 
General Baking Co.’s Spartanburg bakery and Henderson Advertising Agency, 
Greenville, S.C. 


American Institute of Baking. 

Officers elected by the midwest 
section are John G. Neilly, of the 
Petersen Baking Co. in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, who will serve as president; 
Melvin H. Veenstra, New Process 
Baking Co., Chicago, vice president, 
and Philip T. McDonald, American 
Institute of Baking, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Elected as directors were George 
Conover, Burny Brothers Bakeries, 
Chieago; Emmett Champion, Arwell, 
Inc., Waukegan, Ill.; and Keith D. 
Tovey, American Institute of Baking. 
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Omar, Inc., Promotes 


5 at Omaha, Columbus 


OMAHA — W. J. Coad, Jr., presi- 
dent, Omar, Inc., has announced sev- 
eral company promotions. 

James A. McBride, Jr., has been 
named vice president and secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. McBride, former sec- 
retary-treasurer at the firm’s central 
office here, has been with the com- 


_ pany since 1947. 


Frank J. Wear has been promoted 
to vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. Mr. Wear, district manager at 
Columbus since 1950, joined the firm 
in 1930. 


Paul Westbrock has been named 
manager of the Omaha district. He 
replaces Howard Gasaway. Mr. West- 
brock, former controller at the Indi- 
anapolis plant, will supervise activi- 
ties of the eight branch offices in 
Iowa and Nebraska. He has been 
employed by Omar since 1933. 

Mr. Gasaway has been named man- 
ager of the Columbus district, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wear. He joined the 
bakery firm in 1947. 

Ross Davis has been chosen vice 
president in charge of sales at the 
firm’s central office. Mr. Davis, form- 
er general sales manager, has been 
with Omar since the opening of the 
Omaha bakery in 1927. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS — Sparkplugs of the convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Assn. at the Albany Hotel, Denver, June 13-14, are 
shown above. Fred Linsenmaier, Linsenmaier Bakery Service, Denver, sec- 
retary-treasurer, is at the left, followed by Edward Gonzales, Sr., Millers 
Super Markets, Denver, president; C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Denver, chairman of the program committee, and Harold Carpenter, 
Interstate Brokerage Co., Denver, publicity committee. 


"Million-Dollar Ideas" 


Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Study 
Sales Plans 


DENVER — Ways and means of 
bettering the baking industry and 
increasing sales of bakery products 
were stressed during the 28th annual 
convention of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. held in the Albany 
Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 13-14. Na- 
tionally known speakers gave the 
delegates valuable advice to attain 
the goal set in the convention theme, 
“Million Dollar Ideas.” 

Only one speaker appeared on the 
first session program — Chas. N. 
Tunneli, editor-publisher, Southwest- 
ern Baker, Houston, Texas, who used 
as his subject, “Who Has the Key 
to the Squirrel Cage?” 

Mr. Tunnell outlined the problems 
now confronting the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and, said that in his 
opinion, some progress has been made 
in solving them. Each _ individual 
baker, he said, can aid in bringing 
about better conditions in this coun- 
try and do his share in maintaining 
our system of free enterprise. 

Delegates to the board of gover- 
nors, to serve two years, were elected 
as follows: Vick Colony, Vick’s Pastry 
Shop, Grand Junction, Colo.; Richard 
Knight, Macklem Baking Co., Den- 
ver; Sam Boscoe, Star Baking Co., 
Denver; Charlie Kendall, Marx Bak- 
ing Co., Lamar, Colo.; Don Blanchard, 
Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery, Denver; Garland 
Long, Rainbo Bakeries, Pueblo, Colo.; 
Joe Piz, Mother’s Home Bakery, Den- 
ver; Fred Voss, Voss Brothers Bak- 
eries, Denver; Harry Liggitt, Rust’s 
Bakery Service, Denver; Joe Tobin, 
Western Waxed Paper division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Denver; 
Charlie Love, Rhodes Ranch Egg Co., 
Denver. 

Holdover directors are: Eddie Gon- 
zales, Sr., Millers Super Markets, 
Denver; Andrew Keleher, Benders 
Bakeries, Denver; William Pettus, 
Pettus Ideal Bakery, Rawlins, Wyo.; 
James Holmes, Jr., Western Bakers 
Supply Co., Denver; R. O. Harris, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver; C. J. Downing, Old Homestead 
Bread Co., Denver; Al Cesario, Cesar- 
io’s Bakery, Trinidad, Colo.; Fritz 





Micklich, Dutch Maid Bakery, Scotts- 
bluff, Neb.; Carl Rankin, Master 
Bakers, Pueblo, Colo.; Stan Self, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Denver; 
Harold Carpenter, Interstate Broker- 
age Co., Denver. 

L. J. Todhunter, L. J. Todhunter 
Co., Denver, was chairman of the 
first luncheon meeting. L. M. Pexton, 
general manager of the Denver Union 
Stockyard Co., was luncheon speaker. 
He talked on “Government Supports 
and Their Effects.’’ He said President 
Eisenhower and Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, are “trying 
to make farm supports flexible.” He 
further stated flexible farm supports 
would reduce “forced” planting and 
“eliminate huge surpluses because 
farmers would not plant land in 
crops they could not sell or on which 
there was no support.” Farmers, for 
the most part, he said, are not in 
favor of mandatory farm supports. 

Productive Merchandising 

Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasur- 
er, American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, Chicago, was chairman of 
the first afternoon session. Earl B. 
Cox, vice president, Helms Bakeries, 
Los Angeles, used for his subject, 
“Productive Merchandising — 1954,” 
in the first talk of the afternoon. 
He pointed out that all, wholesalers 
and retailers, have problems these 
days and there is no set answer to 
anyone of them. They are individual 
problems, for the most part, and each 
bakery owner must solve them in 
his own way to be successful. 

He advocated working out an oper- 
ation program in advance with a set 
goal. This program, he said, should 
be outlined on just one sheet of paper 
—not a report of 30 or 40 pages. 
This program can be arranged to 
cover the week’s operation, a month 
or quarter of a year—as the bakery 
owner sees fit. The program should 
be based on past records with past 
mistakes remedied. With such a pro- 
gram “you will know you have a 
mark to shoot at” he said, and by 
adhering to it your business is bound 
to benefit. He also advised taking 
the workers at the bakery into the 
owner’s confidence so that they may 
help plan the program and help carry 
it out. “This set program and team- 
work on the part of employees” will 
make for successful bakery operation, 
Mr. Cox pointed out. 

A “Success Formula for Retail 
Bakers” was the subject of an ad- 
dress delivered by William F. Thie, 
Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and president of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. 


His formula for success consisted 
of six points: 1. Quality Bakery 
Products. Mr. Thie said that in quali- 
ty he did not mean rich ingredients 
and the like, but supplying of the 
bakery products customers want. 2. 
Cleanliness. A clean retail bakery 
attracts attention, 3. Selling. Bakers, 
he said, can no longer depend on 
word - of - mouth advertising. House- 
wives today are told over and over 
each day via radio and TV of the 
many food products they should buy 
and why and so it is up to the baker 
to tell his own story to get business. 
4. Location. Select the right location 
for your business. 5. Public Relations. 
Take interest in your customers and 
what they are doing. 6. Quality in 
Self. The way you live your own life 
is reflected in your business. 

“We have to be good ourselves in 
order that others may have confi- 
dence in us and our bakery products,” 
he said. 

“Don’t Work Harder — Work 
Smarter” advised Don F. Copell, vice 
president, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark N. J., in addressing the con- 
vention. He said there are no bad 
bakers in the country—just bad man- 
agers. Proper management will cut 
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production time and also cut costs 
of operation. 

Bakery workers, if given the proper 
tools to work with, good wages, fair 
promotions, job security and if they 
are told the proper way to go about 
their job will mean a happy crew 
of workers, he said. “They will be 
able to work smarter, and not hard- 
er.” 

Mr. Copell said many bakery work- 
ers are never told how to do their 
job easier. He illustrated by showing 
a General Motors Corp. film illustrat- 
ing the elimination of waste motion 
in production. 

Officers Elected 

The board of governors met follow- 
ing adjournment of the Sunday after- 
noon session and elected officers as 
follows: 

Eddie Gonzales, Sr., Millers Super 
Markets, Denver, president, succeed- 
ing Jack Jacobson; Richard Knight, 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, first 
vice president; Andrew Keheler, 
Benders Bakers, Denver, second vice 
president; Fred Linsenmaier, Linsen- 
maier Bakery Service, Denver, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Governors-at-large were selected as 
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follows: Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver; L. J. Todhunter, 
L. J. Todhunter Co., Denver; Carl 
Eberhart, Home Bakery, Laramie, 
Wyo.; Harold Hurd, Mrs. Hurd’s 
Bakery, Denver; James Holmes, Sr., 
Western Bakers Supply Co., Denver; 


Gene Sneesby, Wigwam _ Bakery, 
Casper, Wyo.; Ivan Schuster, 
Schuster’s Bakery, Pueblo, Colo.; 


Dick Jones, Continental Paper Box 
Co., Denver; Orril Newcomb, New- 
comb’s Bakery, Denver; Frank Skin- 
ner, Waxide Paper Co., Denver; Tim 


Campbell, Sally Ann Baking Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo.; Gus Kessel- 
ring, Jr., Gus’ Butter Maid Bake 


Shop, Denver; Glenn L. Swain, Old 
Homestead Bread Co., Denver. Mr. 
Swain was also honored by being 
made a life member of the organiza- 
tion. 

Promotions Outlined 

Louis E. Caster, Keig - Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., chairman 
of the board of directors, American 
Institute of Baking, opened the Mon- 
day morning session by telling about 
the American Bakers Assn. and 
American Institute of Baking pro- 
grams for the months ahead, and of 
what these two organizations are do- 
ing for the bakers of the nation. 

Dorothy Besemer, AIB field repre- 
sentative, told of the work she and 
her fellow workers are doing in the 
interest of the industry. 

Wade Snider, Daly Life Insurance 
Co., Denver, told of the value of 
proper insurance coverage in his talk 
on “What You Should Know About 
Insurance.” 

Joe Tobin, Western Wax Paper, 
was chairman of the Monday lunch- 
eon. The delegates were welcomed 
to Denver by Colorado’s Governor 
Dan Thornton. The luncheon speaker 
was Rev. Arthur L. Miller, Montview 
Presbyterian Church, Denver. 

Arthur Danzinger, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., in speaking on the subject, ‘“Re- 
port to the Baking Industry,” told 
of the progress of bakery mixes and 
the other food lines which are the 
bakers’ toughest competition. Bakery 
mixes he said have made good pro- 
gress since the first cake doughnut 
mix came on the market in 1919. 
The sugar shortage during the war, 
he pointed out, was a big help to 
the bakery mix people and since that 
time bakery mixes have become com- 
mon in bakery operation. It cuts 
waste and makes possible a more 
uniform quality, he maintained. 

Competition With Other Foods 

The toughest competition, he said, 
is in other foods. In the past 42 
years, he pointed out, the use of 
wheat has increased only 4%, while 
the increase in ice cream sales in 
that time, for example, has advanced 
over 100%. Other food items—dairy 
products, citrus fruits, etc., have 
shown big advances in sale. As a re- 
sult the baking industry has to do a 
big job of increasing sales to get its 
share of the consumer dollar. 

The American Dry Milk Institute 
stable ferment process was described 
by Henry T. Meigs, of the ADMI. 
The use of this new process for the 
production of yeast-raised bread and 
rolls in place of the sponge now com- 
monly used will cut the operation 
costs of bakeries, Mr. Meigs declared. 
Samples of bread and rolls made with 
the new process were examined by 
the delegates. 

During the convention the associ- 
ation’s annual golf tournament was 
held with James Holmes, Jr., West- 
ern Bakers Supply Co., Denver, win- 
ning the Glenn Swain trophy with a 
sub-par 69 on the Park Hill club 


course. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Natural Bridge Hotel, Natu- 
ral Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold K. Wil- 
der, 5 So. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Oct. 9-11l—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berke- 
ley-Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 3. 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 16-20— American Bakers 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 534 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 
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Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 
North Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Jan. 23-25—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


April 17-20 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, McAlister Hotel, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


April 18-20 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


June 4-6—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn.), At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Sec., Harold Fied- 
ler, American Bakers Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 





Bakery Equipment Group 
Holds Conference 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. — The 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. held a 3-day meeting at the 
Cavalier here June 16-18, beginning 
with an informal reception where 
BEMA’s president, J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York City, welcomed the mem- 
bers and their ladies. The board of 
directors meeting was featured by 
perfect attendance. 

One of the important sessions was 
directed toward a comprehensive cov- 
erage of the 1955 Baking Industry 
Exposition. Benson Littman, Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago, vice chairman 
of the expositions committee, presid- 
ed. All members were urged to plan 
to exhibit in the forthcoming exposi- 
tion. It was stated that the exposi- 
tions committee was diligently en- 
gaged in completing all matters, and 
it was planned to have ready for of- 
ficial release all information, public- 
ity and so forth, at the time of the 
American Bakers Assn. Convention in 
Chicago in October, 1954. Other ses- 
sions were held on trade, labor and 
public relations, sanitation standards 
developments and general association 
business. 

The ladies entertainment program 
began with a tour of the historical 
and picturesque surroundings of 
nearby Tidewater, Va. Numerous 
fishing contest prizes were awarded 
to the ladies. 

Claud Bryson, Baker Perkins, Inc., 
Saginaw, Mich., won the golf tourna- 
ment with his low gross score. Other 
golf winners were; second low gross, 
A. W. Mengel, Cochran Foil Products 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; first low net, 
R. F. Foster, Triumph Manufacturing 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; second low net 
James Fay, Champion Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill.; highest hole, Dale Lecrone, 
Alto Corp., Harrisburg, Pa., and high 
gross, R. G. MacCune, Despatch Oven 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The meeting at the Cavalier initi- 
ates a new program of increased asso- 
ciation activity, it was stated. The 
executive secretary was instructed to 
arrange a similar meeting in the 
spring of 1955. 
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Bakery Sanitation 
Course Scheduled 
By AIB in September 


CHICAGO — New developments in 
insecticides and _ rodenticides_ will 
come under discussion during the 
special course in bakery sanitation 
scheduled Sept. 19-22 at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. Information 
gathered by the inspection staff of 
the institute’s department of bakery 
sanitation will be presented. The in- 
formation comes both from observa- 
tions made by the department and 
from the bakery plants which par- 
ticipate in the department’s sanita- 
tion inspection service. 

Many new products for the con- 
trol of insects and rodents appear 
each year on the market. While the 
department never endorses a specific 
product, it evaluates from time to 
time the results of its findings as to 
their characteristics such as odor, 
health hazard and effectiveness. 

The course will follow the insti- 
tute’s short course in bakery equip- 
ment maintenance, Sept. 13-18. Furth- 
er information will be supplied on re- 
quest. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 
MOULDER PAN NERS—EXTRAORDINARY 
value on two Readco Reverse Sheet 


Moulder Panners, excellent condition, at 
sacrifice price. Write address 1898, The 
American Baker, P. ©. Box 67, Minne 
apolis 1, Minn. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 








BAKERY, COLORADO, GROSSING $35,000 
in retail sales. Established seventeen 
years. This place is a money maker. 
Present owner has many irons in the fire 
and will sacrifice. Free pictures on re- 
quest. Continental, 804 Grand, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


BAKERY WANTED | 
| v 


BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us your 
listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 26 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Nebraska Production 
Club Names Officers 


OMAHA — Henry M. Kaufmann, 
Kaufmann’s Pastry Shoppe, Omaha, 
was elected president of the Ne- 
braska Bakery Production Club at 
the annual meeting held recently in 
Omaha. Mr. Kaufmann is also presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bakers Assn. 

Edward Wendelin, Wendelin Bak- 
ing Co., Lincoln, Neb., was elected 
first vice president, and W. F. Lang- 
behn, Omar, Inc., Omaha, was chosen 
second vice president. E. J. Rosse, 
secretary-treasurer of the club since 
its organization in 1948, was reelected 
for the coming year. 


Sara Lee Baking Firm 
Adds to Detroit Staff 


DETROIT — M. B. Kaulfuss has 
been appointed Detroit manager of 
the Sara Lee Distributing Co., it 








-has been announced by Charles W. 


Lubin, president of the Kitchens of 
Sara Lee, Inc. The Sara Lee Distrib- 
uting Co. is the merchandising and 
distributing agency for the Chicago 
bakery. 

Mr. Lubin said Mr. Kaulfuss will 
be in charge of all of Sara Lee’s offi- 
ce and sales activities in the Detroit 
area. He will report directly to Wil- 
liam Manahan, Detroit operations. 
However, the company’s rapidly ex- 
panding sales have necessitated the 
appointing of a local resident man- 
ager, Mr. Lukin said. 

The three Sara Lee cakes—Cream 
Cheese Cake, All Butter Coffee Cake, 
and All Butter Pound Cake—are sold 
in chain and independent food stores 
throughout Detroit, Ypsilanti, Ann 
Arbor, and Pontiac, as well as many 
other parts of the country. 

The Sara Lee Distributing Co. is 
located at 1910 Trombley Ave. in 
Detroit. 
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Cargill Creative Processing is constantly looking for 
new uses, and new processing methods like these: 
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BETTER PRODUCTS for more profitable BETTER PRODUCTS for your livestock BETTER PRODUCTS for corn raisers be- BETTER MARKETS because 8 different 
poultry through processing by Car- because of Nutrena’s creative cause of creative breeding and farm products are sold in Nutrena 
gill’s feed affiliate. processing. processing. Dog Food. 
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BETTER MARKETS for your flaxseed be- BETTER MARKETS for your flax crop BETTER MARKETS for your bean crop BETTER MARKETS & PRODUCTS for you be- 
cause Cargill creatively processes when Cargill is processing and sell- because Cargill is processing and cause of high-quality soybean meal 
and sells Linseed Oil. ing the linseed meal. improving the oil. Cargill is processing. 
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HERE 1S HOW Cargill helps get your grain into a more usable form. First, haps one of Cargill’s. Finally, your grain is likely to go to a processing 
your grain goes to a country elevator—perhaps one of Cargill’s. Then, it plant, where more than 75% of all farm products end up to be made into 
is shipped (with your neighbor’s grain) to a terminal elevator—again per- things to be eaten or used. 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 





This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 


like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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Another new crop of 
Nebraska wheat is being 
harvested. Nearly all of 

that crop was planted of 
varieties good to excellent 

in milling and baking charac- 
teristics. From this region we 
select the choice wheat used 
to make WISDOM Bakers’ Pat- 
ent — a flour which does the 
work of both spring and winter 
types in your plant. You'll be wise 


to WISDOM now. 


a 


Flour Mills at: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
.. Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
al Decatur, Alabama 





\ ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 









DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CWTS. 














General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 
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» HUBBARD 


keyword to quality for 


used 75 Years! 


In 1879, The Hubbard Milling Company was founded 
on the principle that any product worth making is 
worth making well! This has been the guiding prin- 
ciple behind Hubbard during its 75 years of progress 
and service .. . it has been the driving force that has 
enabled Hubbard to always be first with the finest. 
As the quality standard-bearer in the flour field...as 
the pioneer in the Concentrate way of feeding, The 
Hubbard Milling Company celebrates its 75th anniver- 
sary by re-dedicating itself to the task of always 
maintaining the high and exacting Hubbard standards! 


1954 





HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY Mankato, Minn. 


Marion, Indiana 


July, 1954 
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It pays to be in the right spot... for 
convenience, for economy, for quality. 
That’s why we emphasize the location 
of the PAGE mills at Topeka, where 
choice wheats can be drawn without 
penalty from four major wheat pro- 
ducing states, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Colorado. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, IN. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 


Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 


quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














that give 


TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 





If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 


ge Nag gin ys kyl el THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


flo with your local Weber Mills representative SALI NA, 


eee 
or write direct to the Weber Flour Mills Company. K a N SA Ss 
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When a flour has been milled and used through 
more than fifty years of baking history, it has to 
be good. That is the record of POLAR BEAR. 
To these years of experience add POLAR 
BEAR'S modern milling methods and you have 
a flour that meets the most exacting shop re- 


quirement. 





Ralph C. Sowden 
Founded by yt ne 
Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 


The NEW sls OT rca G COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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“If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! | 














...not quite as good 


as a vacation, but almost... a 


since the boss put us on 100% 





DRINKWATER FLOUR 


There’s no fussing and fretting... then waiting with wrinkles in your brow, hoping 
for no “cripples.” It’s easy to bake perfect brown loaves every time since we’re 


using a// Drinkwater. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


9 25 Beaver Sfreet NEW YORK 3 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn F]_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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Baker Boy Expands 


LOS ANGELES — Baker Boy Bak- 
eries, Inc., has extended sales of its 
Baker Boy and Vienna Roll old- 
fashioned cinnamon and nut cake con- 
fections. 

Milton Katz, general manager of 
the Baker Boy Bakeries, Inc., 1234 
S. Lorena St., Los Angeles, with a 
subsidiary plant in Amarillo, Tex., 
said 13 new distributors have been 
added. 

They include Southwest Cracker 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; American Bak- 
ery, Springfield, Mo.; Baker Bread 
Co., Zanesville, Ohio; Dad’s Cookies, 
Denver; George Cook, Wheeling, 
W.Va.; Gem City Baking Co., Quincy, 
Ill.; Linwood Foods, Providence, R.I.; 
R. C. Marker, Cumberland, Md.; 
Harold’s Distributing Co., Paducah, 
Ky.; Rolling Pin Bakery, Klamath 
Falls, Ore.; Ed Suter, Ogden, Utah; 
Irvin Shaffer, Malden, Mass.; and A. 
Van Hara, Rockford, IIl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








St. Paul Tourney 


ST. PAUL—The annual golf series 
of the Associated Bakers of St. Paul 
got under way May 25 with the first 
four weeks of play being staged at 
the Como Golf Course. The second 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 





four weeks’ play will be at Highland 
Park Golf Club, the third round at 
Como and the last two weeks back 
at Highland. The two week champion- 
ship match is additional and winds 
up the season. 

The bowling banquet has been ten- 
tatively set for Sept. 5, it has been 
announced by Paul Norman, chair- 
man, and Jim Langraff, co-chairman, 
of the sports committee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Plan 1955 Event 


NEW YORK—Fifty industry chair- 
men of the Father’s Day Council met 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York May 27 immediately following 
the Father of the Year luncheon. 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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They pledged to cooperate in secur- 
ing the $500,000 budget for the 1955 
twentieth anniversary campaign of 
the council. Alvin Austin, director of 
the council, submitted a breakdown 
of the quota for each industry with 
percentages based on past ratios of 
collections of each industry to the 
whole. The food industry was as- 
signed $44,500 or 89% of the total. 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 











New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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on schedule 





Modern transportation — whether by land, sea or air —is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That’s why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 
is always on call for emergencies. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES §tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“Dyox,” “‘Novadelox” and ‘“‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NA-2] 








